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tury. Dr. Pannell received her Ph.D. at Oxford 
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history at Goucher College, she became in 1950 
the fifth president of Sweet Briar College. 
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Dr. O’Connor, a member of Alpha Beta Chapter 
in Staten Island, New York, has just completed 
her term of office as president of the Women’s 
Veterinary Medical Association. She has been staff 
veterinarian at the Staten Island Zoo since 1942. 
Although this is a full-time job, five days each 
week, and she is the mother of three teen-agers, 
one at Villanova University, Dr. O’Connor finds 
time to attend veterinary post graduate courses 
and conferences each year. In 1952 she received 
a National Institute of Health grant to compile 
A Bibliography of References to Disease in Wild 
Mammals and Birds, published in 1955. The 
Soroptimist Club of Staten Island gave Dr. O’Con- 
nor their “Woman of the Year” award in 1959. 


Dr. Greaves opened the Royer-Greaves School on 
January 1, 1921 and named it for her father and 
her husband. It is believed to be the first school 
for retarded blind children. Each pupil is doubly 
handicapped. He is either blind or partially blind 
with an additional mental or physical disability— 
one who has been considered unfit for any estab- 
lished school for the blind. Dr. Greaves has received 
honors and awards from many distinguished or- 
ganizations for her work. Most recently she_re- 
ceived the 1959 “Woman of the Year” award of 
the National Women’s Auxiliary of Jewish War 
Veterans of the USA and the 1959 Philadelphia 
Gimbel Award. She is a Pennsylvania state honor- 
ary member of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Dr. Witt was a member of the international Com- 
mittee on Research during 1958-1960 and one of 
those who carried major responsibilities for the 
new brochure prepared by the Committee, Leader- 
ship: Opportunities and Responsibilities. During 
the summer of 1959 Dr. Witt did an exploratory 
study with a small group of superior junior high 
school students in an attempt to identify techniques 
for classroom instruction in reading ond in develop- 
ing concepts in social studies. Throughout the 1959- 
1960 school year she continued the .study, using 
two heterogeneous groups of seventh grade stu- 
dents. This last summer she wrote a report of the 
results of this work to show that, through in- 
structional procedure and guidance in the class- 
room, students may develop ability to think criti- 
cally, using the concept approach. 
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Y FIRST contact with the Orient 

was made happy by meeting 
Arai San. Arai San was a little 
school girl in Yokohama and it was 
all so long ago that I cannot even 
remember how I had come to know 
about her. But I visited the school 
which she attended with a few 
hundred other little Japanese girls— 
so bent on absorbing Western cul- 
ture that they wore middy blouses 
and pleated skirts, knee length, 
though later, when I saw Arai San 
in her home in Nikko, the lovely 
old center of Shinto shrines, she 





Mrs. Adelaide N. Baker represents the Women’s 
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Through a Pane 








of Glass 


Views of Other Cultures 


Adelaide N. Baker 


wore a demure kimono which fell 
to her toes. 

It was probably an educational 
contact because I was then a school 
teacher reaching my first sabbatical 
leave. I recall how overwhelmed I 
was by the reverence I received in 
Japan as a “foreign teacher.” How- 
ever it happened, my introduction 
to Arai San brought me a genuine 
friend. Afterward, when I was try- 
ing to put my thoughts about ex- 
periences in Japan into a series of 
“Sonnets to Arai San,” I found I 
could share with her some of my 
inmost feelings. 

One sonnet told her that I found 
sitting cross legged on the floor 





. a strain upon my poor 
anatomy. 
One foot falls fast asleep and 
one bent knee 
Becomes uncomfortably stiff 
and sore. 


Tis strange. Yet stranger still, 
that Arai San 
Went to the theatre and did 
not care 
To sit upon the modern 
Western seat, 
But even as the second act 
began 
She rearranged herself upon 
her chair 
That she might sit in com- 
fort—on her feet. 


This of course was in the Royal 
Theatre in Tokyo whicn «vas de- 
signed in the Western fashion. In 
the Japanese theatre where we went 
to watch the wonderful No-Plays, 
it was I who had to adapt myself 
to the mats on the floor. 

In yet another “Sonnet to Arai 
San,” I answered one of her shy, 
tactful questions honestly,— 


Have I been lonely in your 
Eastern isle? 
Sometimes, my Arai San, 
and yet the days 
Are filled with longed-for 
beauty, and the ways 
Are full of friendly folk. The 
shops beguile 
My heart with treasures . . . 
But, I admitted, wistfully, 
ei 
Among the waves of strange 
staccato speech 
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Whose curious sounds I do 
not understand. 

I seem to watch as through 
a pane of glass 

A world that I can see but 

never reach, 

So I am lonely in your Lotus 
Land. 


It was not only language, I real- 
ized, or the superficial matters such 
as posture at the theatre that 
erected that strange transparent 
barrier. It was the lack of that 
deeper empathy that I was to catch 
from the writings of Lafcadio 
Hearn and, long afterward, in the 
more scientific approach of Ruth 
Benedict, the sensitive anthropolo- 
gist who wrote The Chrysanthe- 
mum and The Sword. On that first 
visit I groped for understanding 
in gardens that revealed much of 
the imagination and quaint humor 
which was often hidden by formal 
manners and in the theatre where 
The Flower Bridge made a physical 
and psychological bond between 
players and audience. In my few 
weeks as a tourist, even with Arai 
San by my side, I still saw Japan 
through “a pane of glass” that sep- 
arated me from the true world of 
the Orient. 

For at that time, in 1924, “under- 
standing Eastern cultures” was usu- 
ally approached through such 
bridges as travel, missionary work, 
or trade. In all of these, the ap- 
proach was through an insistence 
on the visitor’s own culture or sta- 
tus and he was regarded as an 
intruder from another world. 








In Europe, on the other hand, 
the continuity of Western culture 
made the American at home in the 
haunts which his childhood poems 
and college studies had made fa- 
miliar to him. I belonged to Greece 
where Odysseus had ploughed the 
“wine-dark seas” before me and 
“burning Sappho loved and sung.” 
The key to the Roman world was 
in the hands of Latin-bred school 
children, and England was the 
scene of Robin Hood’s exploits and 
Alice in Wonderland’s fabulous 
chess games. The Teutonic heart 
beat close to ours in the music of 
Schumann and Beethoven and Mo- 
zart. But Asia was hardly more 
than a silhouette of pagodas and 
rickshaws. And Africa was a con- 
tinent “dark” indeed. 

Now, in 1960, the focus has 
shifted from silhouettes on the far 
horizon to close-ups of human faces. 
They are faces of women watching 
anxiously while doctors are giving 
their children treatments for dis- 
eases that have marked the Orient 
for generations; faces of refugees 
blank with homeless despair; faces 
of eager young students learning 
new techniques together; and 
proud faces of African chiefs ar- 
riving in New York to tell the 
United Nations what they can bring 
to the world and what they have 
the right to expect in the name of 
peace and freedom. 

A new sense of kinship and inter- 
locking destiny has deepened the 
age-old longing to be one with the 
world. Earlier contacts of the 
colonial and missionary periods, 
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though they opened up new areas, 
did not break down the closed 
character of our European-based 
culture. Recently I met in Wash- 
ington a Nigerian school principal 
who had been visiting our elemen- 
tary schools to widen her concept 
of creative education. She re- 
counted humorously the very 
American names that the mission 
teacher had insisted on when little 
Nigerians were baptized. They 
had to keep their native names se- 
cret, lest they be regarded as 
“heathen.” 

When I visited a teacher in a 
girls’ school in Pekin in 1925, I 
found my hostess amazed at my 
wish to attend the Chinese opera. 

“I have never gone myself,” she 
said, though she had lived in China 
for many years. “I am told the 
music is terribly noisy, and you 
can’t tell what it is all about, of 
course.” She would have made me 
miss not only the wonderful pan- 
tomime of Mei Lang Fang but the 
shoulder-to-shoulder touch with a 
Chinese audience, united with me 
in wonder, laughter, and applause. 

Such revelations may be missed 
even when you journey to the far 
ends of the earth. But one may 
share truly in the understanding of 
other cultures without traveling at 
all. There are, today, more and 
more students coming to us here, 
better translations of unfamiliar 
classics, films, records, and theatri- 
cal companies from Bali, Japan, and 
India. The only barrier that time 
and new techniques cannot remove 
is the block in our own minds which 
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makes us believe the culture of one 
part of the world superior to all 
others because it is our own. 

I know of no better way to re- 
move that block than by reading 
the text of an address given by 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, before 
the University of Lund in Sweden 
on May 4, 1959. It was called 
“Asia, Africa, and the West: A New 
Synthesis.” “In today’s perspec- 
tive,” he told the Swedish scholars, 
“the Europe of the nineteenth cen- 
tury appears a tightly closed cul- 
tural world, highly developed but 
essentially regional in character. It 
was based on a firm conviction of 
the supremacy of the European 
culture, a supremacy that erected 
invisible walls around his spiritual 
life in relation to other parts of the 
world.” 

“No matter how overwhelming 
other world problems appear to us 
because of their proximity, it is pos- 
sible that the future will attach 
greater importance to the rebirth 
of Asia and Africa in the historical 
evolution of the present epoch 
than the questions uppermost in 
the news.” 

Dag Hammarskjold speaks from 
experience that has taken him far 
beyond the limited national point 
of view of his country, which is 
justly famed for its technical ac- 
complishments, its “middle way” 
in economy, its policy of neutrality. 
He speaks, not as a Swedish ad- 
ministrator, but as the most prom- 
inent modern exemplar of the true 
world citizen. This transfer of 





viewpoint is coming to more and 
more men and women. Those who 
find it most natural feel no 
weakening of their inborn love of 
one country but a sense of being 
freed to a wider inheritance, much 
as I feel as a citizen of Connecticut 
when I can possess the Rocky 
Mountains by my wider heritage 
as an American. 

It is service even more than pride 
of possession that gives the true 
sense of enlargement. I have seen 
this in the attitude of some of our 
great Americans as they grew into 
their United Nations responsibili- 
ties. Paul Hoffman, reporting on his 
present task as head of the United 
Nations Special Fund for Economic 
Development, speaks a different 
language from the Paul Hoffman 
who brought economic revival to 
Europe through the Marshall Plan. 
That successful American program 
opened the way for a career far 
more in the spirit of this age and 
one that belongs to the future. 

He works with and through gov- 
ernments in all parts of the world. 
The governing council of the Spe- 
cial Fund includes experts from 
Pakistan, Peru, Ghana, the United 
Arab Republic, and India as well 
as from Western Europe and the 
Americas. Its first chairman is 
Joseph Serrano of Chile; its vice- 
chairman, Daniel A. Chapman of 
Ghana. Mr. Hoffman’s Deputy Di- 
rector is William Arthur Lewis, 
born in the Carribbean island of St. 
Lucia, a man who has served the 
United Nations in a series of posts, 





including that of economic advisor 
to Ghana. 

Like Eugene Black, president 
of the International Bank of 
Reconstruction, like David Morse, 
director of the International Labor 
Organization, Paul Hoffman, when 
he reports to the UN Assembly or 
the Economic and Social Council, 
speaks the language of the world 
community. He explains that one 
of the advantages of channeling 
more resources through the United 
Nations agencies is the possibility 
of using experts from many more 
countries, some of them little 
known to the West for their ability 
in special fields. 

I have mentioned some of the 
more prominent internationalists 
who speak from the rostrum of the 
United Nations. But the same 
alchemy transforms the secretariat 
members whom I meet in the ele- 
vators, halls, and offices at UN 
Headquarters when I go there on 
my regular visits as the representa- 
tive of a non-governmental organi- 
zation in consultative status to 
ECOSOC. Men and women of all 
ages, but with a preponderantly 
youthful cast, they speak many 
languages, have skins of many 
shades; they may be wearing saris 
or have adopted New York styles, 
but all take for granted the differ- 
ences between their native cultures 
and talk, as they work, in unself- 
conscious cooperation for a com- 
mon cause. In this performance of 
a multitude of tasks they come to 
feel the essential character of other 
nationalities. In the work of the 
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United Nations—at Headquarters 
in Geneva, Rome, New York, or 
Bangkok as well as in far more 
adventurous fields like the Mekong 
River Valley, Nepal, Morocco, or 
the Amazon—the struggle with na- 
ture and the even more difficult 
struggle with human needs breaks 
down old walls between cultures. 

Even in the long, often wordy 
meetings of some of the Commis- 
sions, the growth in understanding 
of other cultures goes on day after 
day, month after month, year after 
year. For instance, the Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, set up by the Human Rights 
Commission to work on freedom 
and equality in political rights, 
religion, and education, has had 
before it for the last three years an 
evolving study on Discrimination 
in the Field of Religion and Belief. 
The Rapporteur was a Hindu, Mr. 
Arco Krishnaswami. The members 
of the Commission that went over 
his report, based on “country 
studies” submitted by over fifty 
nations and some non-governmental 
organizations, included Catholics, 
Protestants of various sects, Jews, 
and Mohammedans as well as some 
who insisted on the right to have 
no religious affiliation at all. 

Out of the serious consideration 
of rights to profess, teach, and prac- 
tice all religions, yet with due re- 
gard to some limitations accepted 
in the common interest, a fine re- 
port was approved and fifteen basic 
rules were actually agreed upon. 
Like the great Declaration on 
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Human Rights and the recently 
formulated Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, these basic 
rules expressed a community of 
feeling that transcended the varie- 
ties of national and _ ideological 
tradition. No one who listened to 
the discussions could maintain a 
sense of superiority for one form of 
worship, though certain symbols 
may have become dear to him 
through the heritage ot his partic- 
ular culture. 

Of special interest to Delta 
Kappa Gamma, as an organization 
of women, is the evolution of this 
type of international understanding 
in the Commission on the Status of 
Women. In this UN body in which 
women carry responsibilities that 
challenge their highest powers of 
ability and training, the leading 
women of the world become a 
close-knit sorority. They find in the 
effort of women for equal place a 
bond that unites many varieties of 
domestic life through which all of 


them seek the health, safety, and 
progress of those they love. Their 
agenda is practical and concrete. 
They discuss women’s status in law, 
professions, labor relations, educa- 
tion, and political rights. 

Some who have assumed that 
their place in the world was assured 
see that until women in other coun- 
tries have freedom, all are part of 
a depressed group. Others who en- 
dured great hardships for the edu- 
cation that brings them from condi- 
tions near slavery to the halls of 
the United Nations have a concept 
of women’s place that puts to shame 
the complacent indifference of 
their sisters in more advanced 
countries. Sometimes I think of the 
Hare and the Tortoise as I see the 
swift emergence of Asiatic and 
African women into partnership in 
newly freed democracies. 

Perhaps the greatest revolution 
which the United Nations has 
brought to the concept of world 
understanding has been through 











the Trusteeship Council. Here the 
former colonial powers are being 
transformed, often painfully, from 
overlords to trustees of the people 
they once dared to regard as mere 
economic resources, almost like the 
rubber trees, the gold and diamond 
ores that they claimed in the name 
of their insatiable adventuring and 
possessive materialism. Today, 
through the opening door of the 
UN Trusteeship Council, one na- 
tion after another of the African 
countries graduates into full mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 
Their leaders, trained in the lan- 
guage and lore of the dominant 
races that have controlled their 
destinies for several generations, 
can speak and vote on equal terms 
with the representatives of those 
powers. In some cases the quality 
of their thought and speech is 
startlingly mature; in others the 
gap between opportunity and abil- 
ity to cope with its responsibilities 
is all too obvious. However, it must 
be admitted that this is often evi- 
dent in the case of delegates from 
Western governments. Ignorance 
may come from certain ingrown 
prejudices of the so-called civilized 
races, as well as from confusion 
over untried theories. 

The United Nations can be a 
reservoir of experience. The Sec- 
retary General proposed some years 
ago the development of an inter- 
national civil service which would 
make available qualified adminis- 
trators and specialists at the request 
of governments other than their 
own. To the emerging African and 
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Asian nations this is proving of 
tremendous service. 

The last meeting of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council voted 
additional funds for the develop- 
ment of African economy and 
leadership. The dramatic results of 
the freeing of the Congo without 
the replacement of Belgian admin- 
istrators and officers by trained na- 
tive leaders points to this need. 
Warning of similar problems as 
Portuguese Africa, Southern Rhode- 
sia, and possibly South West Africa 
break old bonds should be heeded 
before it is too late. 

Fortunately, one great lesson 
these nations have imbibed with 
their freedom is trust in the United 
Nations. As the experience in the 
Congo illustrated, the call to send 
in a UN force instead of bringing 
in conflicting powers came from 
the new government just admitted 
to UN membership. The UN 
answer was the immediate dis- 
patch, not only of troops from 
small, neighboring African states 
and such a nation as Ireland, but 
even more important, the great 
leaders of the United Nations—Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, General Von Horne, 
Henry Labouisse, and the Secretary 
General himself. 

Dr. Bunche and General Von 
Horne, with experience in the 
formation of the UN Emergency 
Force and the Palestine Truce Com- 
mission, and Henry Labouisse, 
praised by both Arab and Israeli 
for his administration of UNRRWA, 
the UN’s Agency to care for 
Arab Refugees, now bring their 
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background of knowledge to the 
problems of the Congo. 

From my illuminating experi- 
ence as a non-governmental 
representative at the United Na- 
tions, I have picked out a few areas 
of its tremendous intercultural pos- 
sibilities. I have not mentioned 
UNESCO, which was the agency 
specifically created to bring peace 
through “the minds of men” and 
which has devoted itself to the 
whole field of education from its 
most fundamental to its most eso- 
teric manifestations. Members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma are more fa- 
miliar than I with the conferences, 
seminars, and publications by 
which this great agency is welding 
a new culture. Its current empha- 
sis is especially directed to East- 
West understanding. It has brought 
together the scholars, artists, musi- 
cians, and teachers of youth to the 
cause of educational synthesis, in- 
spired, as Dag Hammarskjold ex- 
pressed it, by “the dream of a new 
culture in which there is achieved 
on a level encompassing the world 
what once seemed to have become 
a regional reality in Europe.” I 
shall never forget being among 
those who founded the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion or seeing the teachers who had 
lived during the war amid physical 
suffering or in the stifling enclosure 
of barricaded nations meet. across 
national lines to flower in the com- 
radeship of service to the children 
of the future. 

Valuable as is the work of 
UNESCO, however, and necessary 





as are the UN information centers 
that interpret the UN to the people 
of the world, the true world com- 
munity must be rooted in the 
willingness of citizens to shoulder 
part of the burdens of that com- 
munity. It is in the working partner- 
ship of men and women of many 
nations that there lies the everyday 
experience that will not only lift 
economic sights and, one prays, 
resolve some of the conflicts that 
tear the human family asunder but 
will also discipline the character of 
citizens of the world community. 
These tasks must be approached 
in the spirit of humility in which 
those who teach are, like Socrates, 
not ashamed to ask questions. 

To understand another culture, 
one must break through the “pane 
of glass” which may reveal a pic- 
ture but prevents living contact. 
The actual contact will, of course, 
produce not only understanding 
but also change. We cannot go 
back to our old isolation when once 
we have truly understood. The 
first step is the understanding that 
there is no inherent superiority in 
any one branch of the human 
family; the second is to test that 
understanding in cooperative ac- 
tion for common goals. Leadership 
must be substituted for power— 
leadership in giving other people 
a chance to develop in freedom 
their spiritual and material re- 
sources. 

As I knew Arai San, a school 
girl, in 1924, I now know Tano 
Jodai, the president of the Women’s 
University in Tokyo. We serve on 











one Executive Board of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Among our many 
efforts to fulfill our League’s 
long-avowed service to “peace as a 
positive principle in human rela- 
tions,” we have been helping the 
United Nations in World Refugee 
Year to build adequate housing to 
replace miserable camps in Europe. 
Tano Jodai lives in Tokyo; I, in 
Westport, Connecticut. Neither of 
us is actually akin to the Europeans 
huddled in those camps or to the 
countries which have given them 
asylum. But we know they are kin 
in the human family and that in the 
United Nations we can _ reach 
through that “pane of glass” to 
touch them with our help. 

The High Commissioner for 
Refugees is Swiss; the social worker 
who helps the refugees with their 
many problems is German; the 
town in which we are building the 
new homes is in Austria. All that 
this means to Tano Jodai and to 
me is that we are all working in 
a common task. 

When she wrote me that, in spite 
of what Japan had been forced to 
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endure in this last year, the mem- 
bers of our League there had raised 
$1,000 toward our Jane Addams 
House in Spittal-Drau, Austria, I 
was deeply touched. We dedicated 
this new building of thirty-two 
apartments for refugees in August 
when women of many nations who 
have joined in this task were in 
Europe for their Annual Executive 
Meeting and celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Jane 
Addams, who, with other women, 
founded the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom in 
1915. It was she who said, “Action 
is the only medium man has for 
receiving and appropriating truth.” 

The United Nations is a field for 
the kind of action that leads to the 
great truths about other cultures. 
To the extent that the generation 
of children now in our schools ac- 
cept this fact and use it to serve 
the wider community of which 
they are irrevocably a part, we 
shall approach not only under- 
standing of other cultures but the 
dream of a new culture that shall 
be a synthesis of East and West. 


© 


The Asian people hope for a better material life. The exciting 
idea that man is not fated to live ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed 
has stirred the Asian people to action and transformed their 
leaders into crusaders eager to right the economic evils that beset 


the people and the nation. 


—Dr. Paul S. Welty 


Assistant Secretary General of WCOTP 
“Reality in Asia,” World Affairs, Winter, 


1958. 


Clasp the Hands and Know the 





Thoughts of Those in Other Lands 


Margaret Konantz 


Excerpts from an address given at the 
1960 International Convention 


reams we are living in a rapidly 
shrinking world. Air travel has 
brought the Orient less than a day 
from us; satellites whirl around the 
earth at speeds beyond our imagi- 
nation; now they talk of trips to 
the moon. Yes, our world is be- 
coming very small. Whether we like 





Mrs. Gordon Konantz of Winnipeg is a na- 
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it or not, we can look over the 
fences of our international neigh- 
bors all too easily, and some of the 
things we will see will not be 
pleasant. The slums of Bagdad, 
Karachi, and Calcutta are closer to 
us today than the slums of Liver- 
pool and Manchester were to Lon- 
don a hundred years ago. 

We of the West believe that slum 
conditions should not be tolerated. 
We know that poverty, hunger, 








poor living conditions bring about 
unrest, discontent, trouble, even re- 
bellion. Surely, in this contracting 
world of ours, we cannot sit idly 
by and not try to do something 
about making basic improvements 
in health, education, and produc- 
tion where it is needed most. It is 
most important for each of us today 
to be linked with some international 
organizatiox—the Y.W.C.A., the Red 
Cross, Country Women of the 
World, Girl Guides, or so many 
others—for I see no better way in 
which women can join hands and 
work together to gain international 
understanding. 

We Canadians and Americans 
are very much alike. The one thing 
that we must guard is our historic 
friendship. We must let no one 
come between us! Like a family we 
may have our differences of opin- 
ion, but we must never be divided. 
We have our enemies who, with 
their evil propaganda, gloat over 
any trouble they can make for us. 
Never was there a time in history 
when it was more important for us 
to know each other well and have 
mutual understanding. 

The United Nations, the greatest 
of all the international bodies work- 
ing toward world peace, is bringing 
a better understanding of all people 
through its many agencies. You may 
wonder how I became interested in 
the United Nations. Three years 
ago, when in England working for 
W.V.S., I was sent on a week’s Sen- 
ior Officers Training Course in Ci- 
vilian Defense. What I learned 
about the horrors of modern warfare 
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gave me only one conviction—I 
would try to work for peace. 

I joined the United Nations Asso- 
ciation in Winnipeg and before 
long I found myself chairman of 
the Membership and the Finance 
Committees. I have never put in a 
more frustrating year in all my life. 
That was the year of the Hungarian 
Revolution, and I think the United 
Nations was being more criticized 
for its tactics then than at any other 
time in its history. I became so dis- 
couraged with my efforts that I al- 
most threw in the sponge, and I 
wondered if I was really going to 
be beaten. 

Then it suddenly dawned on me 
that I was trying to sell something 
that I knew nothing about! I wrote 
to Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, the Dep- 
uty Director of UNICEF in New 
York, a Canadian. I told her that 
during the coming winter I would 
like to take a trip some place where 
I could see the United Nations 
working in the field. She wrote 
back and suggested that I should 
go to Asia. Now Asia was a part 
of the world that I had never had 
any desire to visit, and yet I knew 
that if I turned down this offer I 
would be making a great mistake. 

My trip was planned by the 
UNICEF office in New York and 
the Asian Regional Committee from 
Bangkok. Instead of just going to 
India and back, I decided to con- 
tinue right around the world. I left 
in November for Japan, flying. 
From there I went to Formosa, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, and then into 
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India. From India I went to Paki- 
stan, Iraq, Lebanon, down into Jor- 
dan, through the Mandelbaum Gate 
to Israel, across to Greece, and then 
to Italy. There I arrived about the 
end of March and I had seen so 
much that I do not think I could 
have gone on much longer. Here 
are a few glimpses of what I saw 
“over the fences” in Asia and of 
what is being done there about 
slum clearance. 

The night I arrived in Calcutta 
it was late. I saw hundreds and 
and hundreds of people sleeping in 
the streets, rolled up in any sort of 
burlap with their heads buried, 
sleeping in the doorways. At my 
hotel the staff was waiting for the 
guests to go to their rooms so that 
they could bed down at the en- 
trance. It was one of the most 
ghastly sights that I have ever seen. 

It seemed to me that I had no 
sooner put my head to the pillow 
than I was awakened by the croak- 
ing and cawing of terrible birds. It 
was just dawn, but I jumped up and 
threw open my French doors. Great 
birds were floating up and down a 
little narrow street. There they 
were, swooping down upon a pile 
of refuse that had been shovelled 
into a corner of the street. But they 
were not the only ones. I watched 
the men and women silently poking 
with their sticks to see what they 
could find. They were trying to pick 
up little bits of coal, little bits of 
wood for the fires in their earthen 
pots. Any time they found a crust 
or anything that could be eaten, 
they tucked it away. It was such a 





sight that I simply could not leave 
it, and so I put my coat over my 
nightgown and watched this street 
wake up. 

First, I saw two men come along 
with about a 20-foot hose, trying 
to clean off the street. They were 
followed by a little boy with a 
cleaning broom bigger than him- 
self, but he was singing on his way. 
A dog which had been a hot water 
bottle for someone in a doorway 
got up and stretched itself. There 
seemed to be little puffs of smoke 
coming from the whole street as 
the families were getting ready to 
meet the day. 

Right under my window I could 
see what was a home for five peo- 
ple. There were three large old 
wooden boxes, on which one of 
these people still slept. Along the 
wall of the hotel an old calendar 
was hung up with a little dried 
bunch of red flowers fastened to it 
that fluttered in the breeze. A long 
stick that had been stuck into a 
sand pile had a fresh bunch of 
white flowers on it, and I wondered 
about it. Later, when I asked, I was 
told that this probably was the 
family’s shrine. I noticed how care- 
fully they tried to keep these flow- 
ers on this stick. 

One young man in a red turban 
seemed to be the general house- 
keeper. I marveled at the way he 
had of rolling up his burlap and 
neatly putting it in one of the boxes. 
Then with a little broom, hand- 
made of twigs, he swept the side- 
walk absolutely clean. He cleaned 
the old battered plates and the 








couple of mugs that sat on a crate. 
His only dishes! As he looked 
around and saw that everything 
was tidy, he went across the street 
and with his toe flipped back what 
I discovered was the top of a drain. 
He squatted down and washed him- 
self thoroughly with the filthy 
water. What was even worse, out 
of his upper pocket he drew a little 
stick—it must have been a willow 
stick because the bark was all 
ravelled down. This was his tooth- 
brush! He dipped this stick into the 
drain water, cleaned his teeth, then 
dried it off and put it back in his 
pocket. He wandered back to the 
family. It was time for breakfast. 

It took a long time for them to 
get the little fire started, but, oh, 
what a treat after such a cold night! 
Each member of the family seemed 
to wrap his arms and legs in turn 
around this little earthen pot. I 
watched the breakfast—old tea 
leaves boiled over again, something 
from the vendor on the corer, 
something from the refuse pile that 
was good enough to toast. All 
shared. 

Soon it was time for the young 
man to go to work. He straightened 
himself, drew down his shirt, and 
then, as if it were his last chore, 
he called his dog over and with 
the towel that had been the dish 
towel, and the hand towel, he 
rubbed his dog down with loving 
care. No wonder I did not have 
much thought for breakfast! 

A farmer of India not long ago 
was asked what he wanted most 
and this was his answer, “Better 
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crops, better roads to get to crops, 
no fever while working, better 
water so wife won't have so far to 
go, no more thumb writing for my 
children.” 

Under the Block Development 
Plan for all India, the government 
is working to achieve this man’s 
hopes. It is a gigantic welfare 
scheme, but it is doubtful whether 
they will have the finances to finish 
the job. Each state is divided into 
districts and the districts are di- 
vided into blocks. The blocks each 
have approximately sixty thousand 
people. Each block has a leader and 
this leader has three administrators. 
The first is a sanitation officer, for 
one of the main projects of this 
scheme is to improve sanitation, 
which covers environmental sanita- 
tion, drinking water, and irrigation. 
The second is an agriculturist, 
whose responsibility it is to increase 
food production. Then there is a 
health officer, who must see that 
his health center is fully staffed and 
equipped. For each health center 
there must be a doctor, a health 
visitor, a midwife, and a compound- 
er. It must have a little dispensary, 
a small hospital—five beds for wom- 
en and three for men—a little exam- 
ining room, and, I have been told, 
an operating theater. The word 
“theater” sounds so very grand. 

The doctor at the main health 
center must also be responsible for 
three health sub-stations, which are 
manned by a visiting nurse and a 
midwife and which have medical 
supplies and equipment, all of 
which are usually supplied by 
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UNICEF. Only when the doctor 
has all of his centers staffed and 
equipped will UNICEF present 
him with a station wagon to get 
around the country. I can assure 
you that the problem is to find all 
the staff that is needed. 

I visited one of these Block Head- 
quarters in a district seventy-five 
miles south of Agra, and so I really 
saw the true Block scheme. Many 
tourists are taken to an ideal one 
that is outside Delhi. We drove over 
very dusty roads for nearly seventy- 
five miles in a jeep and came up to 
a little old stuccoed building—the 
Headquarters of this particular 
Block. Outside the door we noticed 
just dozens and dozens of shoes. 
One of our party, being rather a 
doubting Thomas, said, “Oh, it 
looks as if they are using the build- 
ing for a political meeting.” 

The Block leader saw us and out 
he came, just bubbling with all that 
he wanted to tell us about what was 
happening—he was so enthusiastic 
and excited about it all. Of course, 



















the first question that was asked 
him was “Why all the shoes?” We 
were told that this was a very spe- 
cial meeting of teachers. Forty 
teachers out of the 2,000 in the 
area had been chosen to take a 
four weeks’ course to learn about 
India’s second five-year plan. For 
them every day started at 5:30 a.m. 
and ended at 10:30 p.m. 

With the words fairly tumbling 
out of his mouth, the Block leader 
told us about what had been ac- 
complished in a very short time. 
There had been only one well the 
year before; now there were fifty- 
four. Irrigation had been increased 
from 4 per cent to 40 per cent. 
When the plan was started, only 
ninety acres were under cultivation; 
now the people were working seven 
hundred acres. It was thrilling to 
hear how the people were partici- 
pating. The main road had been 
improved and a little bridge that 
was needed over a stream that 
flooded every spring had been built 
by these people voluntarily. 

We walked through the 
village followed by literally 
crowds of men, women, and 
children and went to the 
health center. There my 
eye caught one of the most 
important signs that you 
will find in India today— 
“Consult your doctor on 
family planning.” 

As we went back to the 
car, we were followed by 
these villagers. The most 
respected member stood by 
to make a speech of thanks 














to us on behalf of all the people. 
The one thing that I remember well 
(it was translated to me afterward ) 
was “We are so very grateful...” 
It was really a touching scene. 
Maybe, some day, there will be no 
thumb writing for children. 

Technical advisors are desperate- 
ly needed in these underdeveloped 
countries. The very best type of aid 
that we can give these people is to 
teach them how to help themselves, 
to help bridge the gulf between our 
well-to-do countries and those that 
have so little. It was thrilling for 
me to learn that the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, UNICEF, 
and UNESCO were all working 
together with governments, devel- 
oping educational centers for young 
men and women all over Asia. I 
saw them training these young peo- 
ple to be doctors, nurses, midwives, 
sanitation officers, dieticians, teach- 
ers—all at schools that will some 
day be taken over by the nationals 
themselves. And this I know—for 
every dollar's worth of aid that is 
given these countries by UNICEF, 
these countries put up two dollars 
to two and a half in lands, build- 
ings, or equipment, and staff when- 
ever possible. But, oh, there is such 
a need for fellowships and scholar- 
ships to enable these people to 
get training abroad! I congratulate 
you for the splendid job you are 
doing in this association. 

There is so much money needed 
for building of roads, digging wells, 
and turning deserts into fertile 
fields. We must learn to be overly 
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generous. As an Arab said to me 
in Jordan, “When our friends won’t 
help us, in desperation we would 
turn to the devil himself.” 

I stood on the heights of Jinnah’s 
tomb in Karachi and looked down 
on the plains below me and saw 
the refugee camp. Such squalor 
you could never believe existed 
unless you have seen such camps. 
It spread for miles and miles. I 
turned my back on it all to seek 
what was being done to meet this 
terrible degradation. 

Pakistan came into being in 1947 
at the time of the partition of India. 
It has a population of 100 million 
people with 1,000 miles of desert 
between East and West Pakistan. 
There are so many dialects spoken 
that the government pamphlets 
have to be written in three lan- 
guages. At the time of partition, 
the government had to start from 
scratch. Millions of Hindus left the 
country to go back to India. I was 
told that with them went practically 
every bit of office equipment. Not 
even a pencil was left on a desk. 
Millions of Moslems came back into 
their new homeland. There were 
border riots; there were no homes. 
Someone told me that 75 per cent 
of the nursing services had left the 
country, for nursing is frowned up- 
on by the Moslems. It is against 
their religion. At the time of parti- 
tion, most of the nursing was being 
done by Christians and Hindus. 
There was only one doctor for every 
36,000 people. Pakistan is a poor, 
poor country. The average wage is 
well below $100 a year. 
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Here in Karachi I found one of 
the most exciting women’s organ- 
izations that I found in all of Asia— 
A.P.W.A., the All Pakistan Wom- 
en's Association. Up until 1947 most 
Moslem women had lived a very 
secluded life and a very sheltered 
one, many of them still in purdah. 
But to meet the national crisis when 
Pakistan was flooded with seven 
million refugees, the wife of the 
first president gave leadership and 
formed this women’s organization, 
unique for this part of the world. 

In 1957, when I was there, they 
had 20,000 members, all volunteers. 
As one member said to me, “Like 
the spokes of a wheel A.P.W.A.’s 
activities and achievements radiate 
in many directions.” I went to see 
their head office, which had a 
minimum paid staff. Funds were 
raised, they told me, through volun- 
tary subscriptions, money-raising 
schemes, and government grants. 
I sat and discussed their projects 
with serene, intelligent, enthusiastic 
women, dressed in their beautiful 
saris. It was hard to realize that 
they were active volunteers. I 
visited some of their projects. They 
took me to their Industrial Home. 
Here men and women came to do 
different kinds of work, earning 
approximately 40 cents a day. I 
watched women embroider perfect- 
ly beautiful saris with their feet 
tucked up in their chairs, their 
knees under their chins. All the 
goods that were made in this cen- 
ter were sold through A.P.W.A.’s 
Cottage Industries store in the city. 


Then I went to see their Crafts- 
men Colony. Here were houses for 
thirty-eight craftsmen and_ their 
families. I visited their workshops 
and I marveled at their skill in brass 
and ivory and marble. A good 
schoo! had been established and 
also a hospital. All were manned 
by A.P.W.A. members. 

Another trip took me to their 
Maternity Hospital. This little hos- 
pital in a garage started with one 
bed and now it was overcrowded 
with eleven beds. It even had an 
out-patients department. They had 
a part-time doctor, a nurse, three 
midwives, and a compounder. It 
was spotlessly clean. 

Right across the road a brand 
new hospital was going up. The 
government had such confidence in 
A.P.W.A. that it had supplied the 
money for the grounds and the 
building, and UNICEF was to 
equip it. As I walked through the 
building with my A.P.W.A. friend, 
she fairly closed her eyes as she 
said to me, “I can see the flower 
pots all around—I can hear the 
nurses going back and forth—it’s a 
dream come true.” 

The United Nations General As- 
sembly on November 30, 1959, 
unanimously adopted and _pro- 
claimed a Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child. The preamble to this 
Declaration states that the child, 
by reason of his physical and men- 
tal immaturity, needs special 
safeguards before as well as after 
birth. The preamble also affirms 
that mankind owes to the child the 
very best he has to give. 











In a street in Calcutta I saw a 
little boy about nine years old 
_ whose haunting eyes I will never, 
never forget. I saw him after I had 
walked through an area around the 
station where 6,000 refugees were 
camped because they could find no 
other place to live. It was a perfect- 
ly dreadful sight, the most deplor- 
able conditions I saw on my whole 
trip. 

As I walked away from it all and 
came down the road, I saw this 
little boy sitting on the sidewalk, 
leaning against the wall. His little 
legs were stretched out. He was so 
weak he couldn’t move. As I passed 
him, I kept watching him, thinking 
that he might turn away; but he 
didn’t. I thought to myself—maybe 
if I could get a photograph of this 
little boy, I would have proof to 
take back with me of the great need 
there is to help some of the 600 mil- 
lion children in this world who lack 
adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and protection from disease. And 
so I turned back, I hesitated, 
and I went closer. Still this little 
boy didn’t move. He never even 
changed his expression—just those 
great big, dark eyes gazing into 
mine. That boy was going to die. 
Surely it is right that a child like 
that should have a chance to live. 

Today, through the United Na- 
tions agencies over 50 million moth- 
ers and children at least are getting 
more nutritious food than they did 
some ten years ago. In Rome this 
July, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization launched its Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign. Mr. B. R. 
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Sim, director of FAO, said that the 
central problem is not overpopula- 
tion but underproduction. 

Wherever I went on my trip I 
asked what was being done to 
develop high protein foods. I 
sampled fish shavings, which are so 
nutritious. I heard about fish flour, 
about peanut flour and peanut oil 
and how the peanut cake is finally 
given to the animals for food. I 
heard about water buffalo milk, so 
rich in fats that it must be diluted. 
I heard of so much that is being 
produced from soya beans. There is 
research going on all the time to 
help these people help themselves 
through new farming develop- 
ments. 

While I was in the Philippines I 
had the pleasure of spending a day 
with a most delightful woman doc- 
tor and seeing welfare projects. It 
was through her that I heard about 
the wonders of the coconut tree. 
This is how she described it. “I 
sometimes think the coconut tree is 
the most useful tree of all. From 
it we get fruit and milk and oil— 
all foods. But that is not all. Scrap- 
ings are used to make cereal, like 
your Grapenuts. The remainder is 
food for the animals. From the shell 
we get charcoal and we also carve 
ornaments. The husk is dried for 
fuel. The fibre makes rope and 
mats. The leaves are used for roof- 
ing. The soft part we weave into 
all sorts of things—baskets, hand- 
bags, place mats, and screens. The 
trunk is used for posts for houses. 
From the sap we make sugar and a 
wine that is like vodka. The core 
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is good for salads and for vege- 
tables. There is absolutely no waste 
from the coconut tree.” 

Fifty million mothers and chil- 
dren, at least, are being protected 
from the ravages of disease by 
United Nations agencies, working, 
as I said before, with local govern- 
ments. I saw the children of 
Formosa, many of them with tra- 
choma, a perfectly horrible eye dis- 
ease which causes the eye lashes to 
fold in, irritating the eye ball until 
eventually blindness results. But 
today teachers and pupils have 
been taught that through the sim- 
ple application of an antibiotic 
ointment they can save a child from 
this disease—at a cost of twenty 
cents per case! 

Yaws is another disease that you 
hear about in Asia. A most loath- 
some disease, it starts with a crack 
in the skin and develops into the 
most horrible festering sores until 
it covers the body. It doesn’t kill, 
but it cripples. Yaws can be cured 
today by one shot of penicillin 
costing five cents. 

In 1955, the World Health Or- 
ganization declared that malaria 
must be wiped off the face of the 
earth. All through Asia I heard of 
the teams going methodically from 
one bad spot to another, determined 
to eradicate the mosquito that easi- 
ly might endanger our part of the 
world as well. 

One does not wonder that tuber- 
culosis is rampant in Asia when 
one knows of the dreadful living 
conditions and the malnutrition. In 
every country I saw what was being 


done to keep this disease from 
spreading. Twelve thousand peo- 
ple a day poured through a tuber- 
culosis clinic in Karachi, silently, as 
they did in so many others that I 
visited, waiting for their inocula- 
tions, their tests, their vaccinations, 
their X-rays, and their medicine. 
The UN dollar goes a long way. 
Ten cents protects ten children 
from tuberculosis. 

So much more is known about 
leprosy today than in the past. Ex- 
cept for advanced cases, leprosy 
can be cured within three to five 
years if it is caught in time. If it is 
caught in the very early stages, it 
doesn’t take that long. There are at 
least 200,000 lepers in Thailand. 
Until recently, those who were af- 
flicted just crawled away and hid. 
Now, because of the type of educa- 
tional program in this country, they 
will go to doctors of their own voli- 
tion—“they are not afraid.” 

Unfortunately, there are only 1,- 
500 beds for lepers in Thailand. 

























































However, there are twelve colonies 
where medicine can be obtained. 
Staff again is a terrific problem, 
for they have far too few field work- 
ers. Many teachers take a three 
months’ course to learn how they 
can assist. 

One day I visited the Leprosa- 
rium outside of Bangkok. Nothing 
that I saw churned me up as much 
emotionally as did this visit. The 
doctor and I drove over dusty 
roads, then left the car parked out- 
side a tropical village. As we walked 
through the village, I could well 
understand why these dreadful dis- 
eases are so prevalent in this part of 
the world. Suddenly we came out 
into the compound of this Leprosa- 
rium, where the main building, a 
shining new stucco structure, stood 
in the midst of a beautiful park. 
All around the compound were 
frame buildings, occupied in one 
way or another by the patients. As 
I walked by them all, I saw many 
men operating little stores, others 
gardening, some playing billiards 
or checkers. I even saw a barber at 
work. 

In the women’s section I came 
upon a little girl about thirteen 
giving an older woman “a Toni.” 
I didn’t even know such things 
existed in Thailand. I found women 
doing laundry and weaving fish 
nets, mosquito netting, and mate- 
rials. As I passed them, they all 
smiled up at me when I admired 
their work. I cannot go into their 
deformities, but this I will say— 
they all seemed secure and happy. 
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Doctor Arnold Toynbee wrote 
recently, “The twentieth century 
will be chiefly remembered by fu- 
ture generations as an age in which 
human society dared to think of 
the welfare of the whole human 
race as a practical objective.” 

If we want peace, we must have 
understanding. The Indonesian Am- 
bassador to Canada said to me this 
summer, “I will give you my sug- 
gestion for Peace—enlarge on the 
Children’s Fund. Through our chil- 
dren we will bring Peace.” I, too, 
believe that this will be so, chil- 
dren and young people as well, 
particularly if we practice the tenth 
principle of the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, which states, in 
part, “The child shall be protected 
from practices which may foster 
racial, religious, and any other form 
of discrimination. He shall be 
brought up in a spirit of under- 
standing, tolerance, friendship 
among peoples, peace, and univer- 
sal brotherhood and in full con- 
sciousness that his energy and tal- 
ents should be devoted to the serv- 
ice of his fellow men.” 

Our young people can be taught 
the customs, games, and songs of 
other lands through social studies 
in our schools. There is an excel- 
lent book put out by your own 
United States Committee for UNI- 
CEF called Hi Neighbor, which I 
can assure you is a most helpful 
little book. Boys and girls can have 
pen pals all around the world. They 
can go out and collect Pennies for 
Peace on Hallowe'en. They can be 
shown UNICEF films in school. 
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They can have flag raising cere- 
monies on UN Day. Wouldn't it be 
a wonderful thing if every flag 
staff in your country and my coun- 
try had a UN flag flying on the 24th 
of October? 

High school students can hold 
seminars on the United Nations. In 
our province, Manitoba, we held 
our eighth United Nations Seminar 
where the students came on a Sun- 
day and stayed through Friday. It 
was exciting to hear those boys and 
girls asking intelligent questions 
and discussing world problems. 
Rotary Clubs in your country and 
mine have been great promoters of 
Model United Nations Assemblies. 
Many adults become involved in 
these projects. Surely parents will 
become interested in international 
understanding through their chil- 
dren. There is a job for everyone in 
this changing world. We must ask 
ourselves, “What can I do?” “Where 
do I fit in?” Decide and then go to 
it, because time is so very precious. 

The freedom that we have had in 
our democracies has not yet driven 
home the fact that under dictator- 
ships time is not wasted. Engineers, 
teachers, social workers, nurses, 
doctors, technical people of all 
kinds will be pouring out of these 
countries into the new ones, spread- 
ing their doctrines that are so for- 
eign to us all. It is up to everyone 
of us who believe in freedom to re- 
dedicate ourselves and do the very 
best we can to influence everyone 
everywhere to help carry the torch 
of Peace. 


World Refugee Year has’ just 
ended. This last year was set aside 
to remember those who believe in 
freedom—believe it to such an ex- 
tent that they became a stateless 
people. There are thousands and 
thousands still living in deplorable 
camps—a forgotten people. World 
Refugee Year was set aside to help 
these people get established in new 
free countries. 

Last spring I was given a most 
powerful book of poems written 
and illustrated by Hungarian re- 
fugees. It was called The Voice of 
Fear. With you who have never 
really heard the “voice of fear” I 
want to leave a verse from it that 
seems to speak not only for re- 
fugees, but for all who need our 
help. 


Dry and tearless eyes 

Stare towards the West— 

For from the West flicker signals 

Beacons of hope— 

Ah, but how far away that 
lighted place 

How far away the life it signals. 

A ghostly army— 

Weeps despairing, a terrible cry 
for help— 

Sobbing cry 

Of Torment. 


O humanity! Do you not hear 
that silent cry? 


Poem translated from the German of Illa 
Kovarik and Tibor Simanyi and Sarah Gainham. 
Copyright of the English translation, Rachel 
Terry, 1959. Published for the International 
World Refugee Year, 1959-1960, , 2 the In- 
ad for Literature and Art. Ars Hungarica, 

jenna. 








Great Teachers - - - 





Anne Gary Pannell 


Excerpts from an address given at the 
1960 International Convention 


B Nr-api gia is the most natural role 
of a woman, and the one she 
has filled since the beginning of 
time. Since women teach men, 
women, and children most of their 
lives, whether in homes, in school, 
or in daily life, I urge that we make 
it a great and joyful role. 
Countless unnamed heroines 
could be singled out of this great 
host of women who are teachers. 
But what I would urge is not only 
that they be teachers, but that more 
of them aspire to become great 
teachers who by deed and thought 
influence the lives of their students 
and lead them to higher ideals and 
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greater thought and effort. Such 
women, who have accepted the re- 
sponsibility demanded of great 
teaching, are more than ever 
needed, each one as a constructive 
force in the increasingly complex 
society that surrounds us, striving 
for quality, not adjusting to medioc- 
rity, as Vice-President Nixon put it 
in his Chicago speech. 

Our commencement speaker at 
Sweet Briar College this past June 
was Mr. Wilson Newman, who was 
the son and grandson of great 
teachers. His father was the first 
president of Clemson College of 
South Carolina, and his grandfather 
was the head of a great private 
school in Virginia. He stated that 
every woman has the opportunity 
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of influencing mankind for the bet- 
ter through the inspiration of her 
teaching, for, above all else, woman 
is inescapably a teacher and as such 
has played the role admirably from 
rocking the cradle to ruling the 
classrooms of colleges. 

In our day, when changes in col- 
lege curricula are front page news 
and when education is considered 
the ultimate key to world order, 
it seems hardly necessary for me 
to dwell on the importance of the 
teaching profession to you. And 
yet the point cannot be made too 
often nor too emphatically. For “as 
long as people continue to believe 
absurdities, they will continue to 
commit atrocities”; and no one has 
the same opportunity as the teacher 
to dispel absurdities, whether they 
are trifling or terrible. 

Day in and day out, teachers can 
enlighten or strengthen, or they can 
poison or mutilate. “A parent gives 
life, for this the parent gives no 
more,” Henry Adams once wrote. 
“A murderer takes life, but the 
deed stops there. A teacher on the 
other hand affects eternity. No one 
can ever tell where a great teacher’s 
influence stops.” 

“A teacher,” it has been said, “is a 
person who does work today and 
dedicates the results to Time.” That 
fact accounts for the fact that it is 
difficult to evaluate a teacher’s ef- 
forts as one goes along. It may 
also account for the fact that those 
who must do a certain amount of 
evaluating of a teacher’s accom- 
plishments tend to Jean on the 
tangibles such as printed works. I 


think it is also a part of what I 
was brash enough to tell the first 
college freshman class I taught in 
Alabama _ twenty-five years ago, 
which was that I really didn’t mind 
what my students thought of me at 
that moment, but I was very con- 
cerned about what they would 
think of me twenty-five years later. 

In what autobiography is this 
fateful influence of the teacher not 
underlined? For example, think of 
what Mr. Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote, recalling his years as a stu- 
dent at the ancient college of 
William and Mary in Virginia. Mr. 
Jefferson wrote, “It was my good 
fortune and what probably fixed 
the destinies of my life that Dr. 
William Small of Scotland was then 
professor of mathematics—a man 
profound in most of the useful 
branches of science, with a happy 
talent of communication and an en- 
larged and liberal mind.” 

Just what is a great teacher? 
Probably both you and I need to 
define a great teacher for ourselves 
and then illustrate our definitions 
to ourselves by examples. First, let 
me ask, just what are the charac- 
teristics that separate the great 
teacher from the mediocre? Great 
teachers, it seems to me, are char- 
acterized by a sense of responsibil- 
ity and sureness. I want to em- 
phasize the fact that teaching is the 
main concern of a great teacher. 
Great teachers desire to capture 
interest. They are aware of com- 
plexity in human motivation and 
of the vagaries of conduct. Great 
teachers have the power to make 





the abstract concrete. They have 
the ability to face reality and get 
to the heart of the matter. They 
have clarity of thought and ability 
to organize. They have the skill to 
ask the right questions. They are 
conscious of change. They are also 
willing to change in order to grow 
and to improve themselves. They 
keep the proper perspective and 
they have a keen and kindly sense 
of humor. They are often original 
in expression and ideas. They are 
interested in both popularization 
and specialization. Their teaching 
and studying emphasize broad 
viewpoints. 

Great teachers convert informa- 
tion into knowledge when they 
relate, and help students to relate, 
isolated facts to the patterns of past 
experiences. Great teachers help 
students to realize that they have 
sense and intellect with which to 
explore the universe. Great teachers 
in other words, practice navigation. 
Teaching students to navigate 
through the ambiguities and per- 
plexities of modern society requires 
spirit, discipline, and a sense of 
urgency. 

A teacher once asked a student 
why he had enrolled in an adult 
discussion group. The student 
identified himself as a taxi driver 
and gave an unforgettable reply, 
“I came because I want to fill in 
some of the empty places inside 
me.” Great teachers want to help 
students fill empty spaces and dis- 
cover new relationships. The moral 
fibres that sustain the fabric of a 
free society are to a large degree 
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dependent on the work of great 
teachers. 

This is an age in which educa- 
tion and its improvement, which 
centers in the need for and recogni- 
tion of the worth of great teachers, 
is a subject of more concern if not 
of more profound study than in 
any former period of American his- 
tory. The troubles and tragedies 
of education are bemoaned as they 
have been in every critical period, 
but with special intensity today. 
Curriculum changes are now being 
demanded on every side. Methods 
of teaching are rationally or reck- 
lessly defended as the solution to 
educational difficulty. But the best 
possible curriculum or methodology 
will suffer fatally without great 
teachers. 

Education has become a conver- 
sation piece in recent years as more 
and more people begin to realize 
its importance to themselves and to 
the nation. I charge you to make 
clear to yourselves, your students, 
your friends, and the general public 
the central importance of great 
teachers in education. 

The genius of our democracy has 
been based on education and an 
enlightened citizenship. Creating 
a better educational system—the 
basis of a growing, expanding coun- 
try and world—is dependent upon 
great teachers. If we are to look 
to the future with hope, great 
teachers are needed. Unless our 
educational system is working well 
at home, we cannot be free to 
turn our attention creatively to the 
important field of our foreign 
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relations with the impact necessary 
to deal with this complicated, ex- 
plosive age of ours. We must have 
great teachers. 

Now I want to illustrate to you 
my conception of great teachers by 
telling you something of a certain 
few women—women who are great 
teachers, in my opinion. One, an 
English woman, taught me medie- 
val history when I was a junior at 
Barnard College. The second is 
today a great doctor—a great pro- 
fessor of medicine. She was once 
a professor of chemistry at Sweet 
Briar College and now is a member 
of our Board of Directors and has 
been my mentor and friend. And 
the third is a woman whose life I 
have studied for twenty years while 
writing her biography. In these 
three women I see illustrated as in 
another great teacher and her stu- 
dent, Anne Sullivan Macy and Helen 
Keller, those qualities of mind and 
heart which the great teacher must 
have. I want you, therefore, to 
examine with me the inventive 
minds of these great women— 
teachers at work—to see a little of 
their inventiveness, their zest, their 
courage. 

Picture, if you will, first the 
young Helen Keller as the symbol 
par excellence of every student that 
has ever lived. We are all Helen 
Kellers in some degree, vision be- 
clouded, ears undiscriminating, 
speech uncertain. We have all 
needed at one time or another to 
have truth spelled out slowly for 
us, to have our capabilities rede- 
fined and re-evaluated and the 





limitations of our sensations and 
perceptions suggested. It is no mean 
epitaph for any teacher to have it 
said that, as Helen Keller said of 
Anne Macy, “My great teacher ren- 
dered all who were students less 
deaf, less dumb, less blind.” This 
is the true goal of the great teacher. 

Helen Keller is an example of 
triumph over every possible diver- 
sity, of a woman who put self aside 
and has labored to accomplish good 
for others. But, until she was seven 
her world seemed to hold little 
promise for her. Then there crossed 
her path Anne Sullivan Macy, a 
young school teacher who came 
with a vision that here was a life 
that need not be wasted because 
of the physical handicaps of blind- 
ness and deafness. By slow, care- 
ful teaching Helen Keller was 
taught well enough to graduate 
from Radcliffe with honors. By 
1918 she began to activate plans 
for bringing other handicapped 
people into a heritage of usefulness 
and happiness through extended 
use of Braille books, by making 
these books available to those who 
could not themselves afford to buy 
them, and by the establishment of 
scholarships for other ambitious 
handicapped children. 

As Helen Keller recounted in Out 
of the Dark, “The most important 
day I remember in all my life is 
the one on which my teacher, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, came to me. I 
am filled with wonder when I con- 
sider the immeasurable contrast 
between the two lives which it con- 
nects.” Helen Keller went on, “My 














fingers lingered almost unconscious- 
ly on the familiar leaves and blos- 
soms which had just come forth to 
greet the sweet southern spring. I 
did not know what the future held 
of surprise for me. Anger and bitter- 
ness had preyed upon me continu- 
ally for weeks, and a deep languor 
had succeeded this passionate 
struggle.” 

“Have you ever been at sea,” she 
asked, “in a dense fog, when it 
seemed as if a tangible white dark- 
ness shut you in and the great ship, 
tense and anxious, groped her way 
toward the shore with plummet and 
sounding lines; and you waited with 
beating heart for something to hap- 
pen? I was like that ship before 
my education began; only I was 
without compass or sounding line 
and had no way of knowing how 
near the harbour was. ‘Light, give 
me light,’ was the wordless cry of 
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my soul. And the light of love 
shown on me in that very hour.” 
A great teacher had come to Helen 
Keller, a blind, handicapped girl— 
and with what enlightening results. 

Now I want to turn your atten- 
tion and introduce you to a great 
British teacher of history. I have 
always been happy and proud to 
have been the student of a great 
woman historian, the author of the 
incomparable Medieval People, the 
best possible introduction to the 
delightful people of the Middle 
Ages. Eileen Power was a great 
historian, particularly in her aware- 
ness that history is concerned with 
human beings. She taught that a 
historian needs to show a keen in- 
terest in life. This interest Eileen 
Power displayed both in her writ- 
ing and in her awareness of the 
difficulties facing the free people of 
the Twentieth Century. She re- 
solved to help her generation to 
solve these problems. 

To Eileen Power a possible solu- 
tion seemed to lie in teaching not 
only the university students but 
also children and adults. In her 
teaching at Cambridge University 
and at the London School of Eco- 
nomics she, above anything else, 
stressed the concept of world citi- 
zenship. She asserted, “It seems 
clear that the history teacher who 
wishes her subject to foster that 
sense of world citizenship, without 
which an international organization 
will be like a machine Jacking pow- 
er to work, will lay more stress than 
has hitherto been customary on 
the social side of history and the 
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peaceful interdependence of na- 
tions.” She also emphasized in her 
teaching that teachers looking 
around upon a troubled world are 
driven to see more and more clear- 
ly that the great aim of teaching, 
especially history teaching, must be 
to show mankind its heritage in the 
past and its common hope for the 
future. 

In 1920 Eileen Power's concept 
of world citizenship was broadened 
by travels to the Far East. Her writ- 
ings henceforth reflected a deep de- 
sire to present in popular or at least 
in readily assimilable form distant 
places and distant times. She em- 
phasized the need for widening the 
viewpoints of students and the 
necessities of breaking down any 
parochial barriers. Teaching re- 
mained her prime concern, and her 
great books reflected her quick in- 
telligence, her quality of thought, 
the radiant quality and the basic 
humanity of her personality, her 
wide acquaintance with literature, 
her charm, and her stylistic sense, 
as well as her mature and scholarly 
thought rooted in painstaking 
study. 

All her work gave the sense of 
dealing not with abstract institu- 
tions or theories but with the reali- 
ties of living people—dealing with 
human beings and their experience. 
Her explanations of their activities 
sprang from an awareness of the 
simultaneous rationality and_ir- 
rationality of human nature. Eileen 
Power was ever concerned to give 
reality to the abstract—to make 
concrete the abstruse subjects of 


medieval history by peopling her 
studies with men and women as 
live as those who move through the 
memorable pages of Chaucer. 

I also want to tell you about a 
woman I know well, a trustee of 
Sweet Briar College. She is Dr. 
Connie Guion, an excellent example 
of a great teacher, not only in what 
she has done but in the fact that 
she is still doing it when over sev- 
enty, with no perceptible slacken- 
ing of pace or effectiveness. 

Newsweek headed an article 
about Dr. Guion as “The Doctor's 
a Lady”’—and she is. The article 
cited the judgment of the president 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1871 when he took his test 
against 10 doctors. This gentleman 
in 1871 said, “Women’s most strik- 
ing qualities are uncertainty of ra- 
tional judgment, capriciousness of 
sentiment, fickleness of purpose, 
and indecision of action—all of 
which totally unfit women for a 
place in the medical profession.” 

Today women doctors have prov- 
en themselves, and Dr. Guion is 
recognized as a leader in American 
medicine. She is a professor of clin- 
ical medicine at the New York Hos- 
pital, and she combines her teach- 
ing and her work in hospital clinics 
with a large private practice where 
half of her patients are men. She 
also counsels young women who 
wish to enter the Cornell Medical 
School. 

Dr. Guion was born in Lincoln- 
ton, North Carolina, the ninth of 
twelve children. She always wanted 
to be a doctor and with her sister’s 

















aid she was educated at Northfield 
Seminary in Wellesley. She taught 
for two years at Vassar and five 
at Sweet Briar College until her 
younger brothers and sister were 
educated. Then she entered the 
Cornell Medical School and gradu- 
ated at the head of her class in 
1917. She interned at Bellevue and 
had six months of psychiatric train- 
ing before she entered private 
practice. 

Not long afterward Dr. Guion 
began teaching at the Cornell Med- 
ical School, and in due time she 
became Chief of the General Med- 
ical Clinic of the New York Hos- 
pital. She has received a citation 
from the Cornell Medical School 
which says in part, “A physician of 
skill, judgment and compassion, a 
teacher who by example inspires 
her students to understand and 
treat patients as well as diseases, a 
leader who by her example has in- 
creased opportunities for education 
of women physicians, a devoted 
friend of a host of Cornell medical 
alumni, a woman of sincerity and 
charm who in her daily work ex- 
emplifies the words of the story of 
the Good Samaritan “Go and do 
thou likewise.’” 

Every Cornell medical graduate 
I have ever talked to knows Dr. 
Connie and speaks of her with ad- 
miration, respect, and great affec- 
tion. To a man they speak of her 
surpassing skill as a teacher--one 
who not only taught the facts they 
needed to learn but also taught 
them how to become good doctors 
in the human sense and inspired 
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them to strive for the heights. 

Now I would like briefly to turn 
your attention to the life’s work of 
a woman whose educational inter- 
ests and accomplishments were 
great. Perhaps there is something 
in her life to encourage us to hold 
fast to what is desirable amid the 
old values while we move forward 
into the perplexing world which we 
face. I urge you never to under- 
estimate the power of a woman to 
meet new conditions, just as this 
woman, Julia Tutwiler of Alabama, 
a great teacher and social reformer, 
confronted an age of change and 
transition, valuing the past yet mov- 
ing boldly forward to confront new 
problems in a new age. 

In Alabama, Julia Tutwiler was 
a pioneer in the task of developing 
and providing educational op- 
portunities for women. Her life 
spanned the era through King Cot- 
ton, the war and reconstruction, 
and the beginning of a new South. 
She was troubled by the destructive 
and disruptive forces of a great 
war and its aftermath, but she was 
impelled by these changes to at- 
tempt solutions for some of the 
manifold social and educational 
problems of her state. By her ideals 
and by her deeds, Julia Tutwiler 
proved herself an effective leader 
in education in the new South. She 
was possessed of a deep sense of 
humanity, and she was inspired by 
abiding faith in Christian teaching. 
She did not fail to respond gener- 
ously and courageously to the many 
needs of the people of Alabama in 
the last decades of the 19th century. 
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Spread over a long lifetime of 
devoted service were such varied 
accomplishments as the writing of 
a much-loved state song, great 
work on the problems of alcoholism, 
the improvement of the state’s penal 
system to provide better care and 
rehabilitation of criminals, the abo- 
lition of the convict lease system in 
Alabama, the expansion of state 
supported teacher training institu- 
tions, and above all the admission 
of women to the University of Ala- 
bama. For Julia Tutwiler always 
preferred classroom teaching to her 
many public and administrative 
tasks and thought the role of teach- 
er the greatest she could occupy. 
It is as a great teacher that she 
is best remembered in her state. 

My purpose in reviewing the 
lives of these great women teachers 
is to emphasize the fact that their 
great teaching provided the chan- 
nel for their outstanding qualities 
as human beings. It was through 
their great teaching that their quali- 
ties were communicated—that they 
served as example and inspiration 
to students. As I study and see 
these women, they stood on a 
horizon to which their own intel- 
lectual and spiritual endeavors had 
led them, pointing the way to their 
students who would follow—a fu- 
ture wherein these students, in their 
turn, had to take up their own 
burdens and push further into areas 
still little known or dimly traced. 

The United States recently issued 
a tribute to its women—a stamp 
bearing a sketch of a woman and 


young girl with an open book be- 
fore them. There were murmurs of 
protest against this stamp by cer- 
tain British anthropologists who 
said that this testimonial is but 
another symbol of the matriarchy 
toward which America is headed. 
Fortunately a more courtly attitude 
was taken by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral who hailed American women 
for giving so much to the social, 
economic, and spiritual life of our 
nation. 

In the United States, certainly, 
there is no lack of encouragement, 
of training, of leisure, or money 
which bars American women from 
the possibility of becoming great 
teachers. Scores of outstanding 
creative teachers have left us a rich 
legacy. Any young American wom- 
an who today wants to study our 
stars, the stars of the Universe, may 
recall the paths Maria Mitchell of 
Vassar paved for her. Those young 
women today who are drawn to 
studying the ways of primitive man 
can remember that Margaret Mead 
was only twenty-three when she 
took her first field trip to Samoa. 
Novices in teaching may look to 
the achievements of a number of 
great teachers, pathfinders of the 
way. The apprentice teacher may 
take pride in the careers of great 
teachers, in their lives and contri- 
butions. 

I would like also to suggest that 
you consider joy and good humor 
as among the effective arts of the 
great teacher. Sometimes tlie light 
touch in teaching will get even bet- 
ter results than the “hard sell.” 








Teachers who introduce their stu- 
dents to the idea of enjoyment and 
zest in learning are the unforget- 
table ones. We teachers tend some- 
times to get over-serious and bound 
up in minutia. That is why my fa- 
vorite Bible verse for teachers is 
“Oh, make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord.” And my favorite teachers 
are those who make an effort to 
insure that teaching is joyful to 
themselves and students. 

In a baccalaureate address at An- 
tioch, Horace Mann once charged 
his teachers, “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory 
for humanity.” It seems to me that 
in a community a teacher should 
not be the representative of govern- 
ment. It is more fitting that a teach- 
er should be the representative of 
humanity. It is not the majority 
that a teacher should represent in 
a community. The teacher is the 
born representative of less fleeting 
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personages. She is the representa- 
tive of points and arguments, of 
philosophers and scholars, of those 
individuals who insure the repre- 
sentation of culture. 

To those who love difficulty the 
profession of teaching can be fas- 
cinating. The teacher must be clev- 
er enough to keep the intellectual 
respect of the quick mind and pa- 
tient enough to encourage the slow 
mind. Teachers can never afford to 
forget that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. But perhaps teach- 
ers can follow Lincoln’s motto of 
trying to plant roses where thistles 
grew before. 

Great teachers have lessons for 
us. We can always learn from great 
teachers because they are individ- 
uals. They have the courage to be 
themselves and to do what they 
think is right. That is the lesson 
we can learn and which we must 
impart. 


© 


. .. Few knowledgeable Americans can be unaware of the fact 
that half the world’s people, living in Asia and Africa, have been 
catapulted onto the contemporary world scene. These nations 
are being forced to plunge ahead along a road which offers no 
opportunity for hesitation and without the luxury of isolation 
that was the good fortune of this country in its formative years. 


—Paul C. Sherbert 


Executive Director of the Asia Society 
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E They PRIMARY purpose of a zoo is 
to provide entertainment and 
amusement for visitors of all age 
groups from all walks of life. Every 
intermediary from the youngest 
toddler to the retired elder, regard- 
less of social status or intellectual 
achievement, finds enjoyment here. 
But besides this entertainment val- 
ue the zoo supplies one of the most 
effortless forms of education pos- 
sible, and since its inception in 
1936 the Staten Island Zoo has 
been a pioneer in promoting a 
unique and full scale educational 
program in zoological studies. 
Without realizing it the visitor ob- 
serves not only the variety of ani- 
mal forms but also the physical 
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appearance of the live specimens, 
the types of food given to them, 
their behavior toward cagemates, 
and their reactions to the public. 

Children are especially delighted 
with the frivolous antics of the 
monkeys and young animals, while 
the adults may admire the magnifi- 
cent poise and regal demeanor ex- 
hibited by the more mature speci- 
mens. Even the most casual visitor 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
solicitous attitude of the keepers 
toward their charges. 

The child’s vivid imagination 
prompts him to inquire as to the 
potential victor in a spectacular 
fight between a lion and a tiger. 
We explain that such a battle is not 
likely to occur in the wild since 
the lion is native to Africa and the 
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tiger to Asia; and, even if this com- 
bat should happen, its outcome 
would depend upon temperament 
and physical ability of the indi- 
vidual animals. 

Next he wants to know about the 
probability of escape of one of the 
more vicious animals and the exact 
procedure we would follow in such 
an emergency. The fact that no 
really dangerous wild animal has 
ever escaped from our zoo is def- 
initely disappointing to the young- 
ster whose highly imaginative mind 
has been stimulated by fantastic 
comic book fiction and unrealistic 
movies. 

Many adults, with the ever- 
present humanizing tendency of 
man, attempt to explain the be- 
havior patterns of our zoo speci- 
mens in the light of their own 
reactions to various experiences. 
Sympathetic persons condemn the 
very practice of keeping wild ani- 
mals in captivity, not realizing that 
many of these specimens were born 
in zoos and would probably be in- 
capable of fending for themselves 
in the free state. 

The educational program of the 
zoo concentrates its effort on dis- 
pelling these fanciful notions and 
presenting accurate information on 
the animals, including their habits 
and care. Our regular members’ 
lecture series, held on the second 
Sunday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May, presents out- 
standing authorities in the various 
fields of natural history who lecture 
and show extraordinary color films 
of many forms of wildlife. 
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Our zoo is particularly well 
adapted for children’s groups be- 
cause of its small size and compact- 
ness. All the live exhibits can be 
inspected without exhausting the 
young visitors or losing any mem- 
bers of their group. Special pro- 
grams are arranged for older school 
students of the grade or high school 
levels. The teacher may request a 
specific lecture on some particular 
phase of animal life or on the fauna 
of the continent they are currently 
studying in their geography class. 

One of the popular lectures most 
often requested is called “Zoo Per- 
sonalities.” We show color slides of 
animals currently in the collection, 
describing the personal history of 
each individual including how it 
happened to come to the zoo, the 
purchase price, cost and mode of 
transportation, age on arrival, and 
other interesting facts. Following 
the lecture the children are en- 
couraged to ask questions so that 
when they later inspect the live 
exhibits this background data en- 
ables them better to appreciate the 
animals. 

Homework assignments for older 
children involving information on 
zoo subjects should require that 
the student actually visit the zoo 
and make his own observations 
rather than telephoning or expect- 
ing the keepers to provide the 
answers. Much of the information 
wanted will be found on the regu- 
lar cage labels which give both the 
common and scientific names and 
native habitats of the animals. Ad- 
ditional explanatory labels present 
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interesting highlights on the ex- 
hibits. 

The conducted Behind - the - 
Scenes tours for smaller groups give 
the classes a chance to see the vari- 
ous workrooms of the zoo which 
are not ordinarily open to the pub- 
lic. The group is first taken to our 
auditorium for a short orientation 
talk on what they are to be shown. 
The visitors are then escorted 
through the storeroom, refrigera- 
tors, mortuary, breeding room, 
kitchen, laboratory, and hospital; 
and the purposes and routines of 
these areas are explained along the 
way. 

Our weekly biology classes held 
every Saturday morning through- 
out the school year are open to 
advanced students who have com- 
pleted high school general science. 
During the course the members of 
the classes have opportunities to 
witness post-mortem examinations 
on animals which have died in the 
zoo, to observe the gross patholog- 
ical lesions present, and to partici- 
pate in discussions of disease con- 
ditions encountered. They learn to 
identify the various organs of the 
body and to obtain some under- 
standing of their respective func- 
tions. Demonstrations of anesthesia, 
tuberculin testing, blood counts, 
hemoglobin determination, and 
preparation and inoculation of cul- 
ture media are presented. 

The zoo laboratory is well 
equipped with microscopes, micro- 
tome, colorimeter, and many ana- 
tomical models and charts. Modern 
teaching films obtained from the 





City and State health departments 
are shown to correlate these studies 
with similar health problems in 
human beings. 

The captive animals provide spe- 
cial values to the student of animal 
behavior in his quest of objective 
observation and accurate interpre- 
tation. If fully utilized, deceased 
specimens afford tremendous po- 
tentials for specialized studies 
including study of skins, skeletal 
preparations, histological sections, 
comparative anatomy and pathol- 
ogy, parasitology, blood chemistry, 
nutrition, taxonomy, and ecology. 

Educationally rewarding to the 
zoo itself is the system of main- 
taining complete records on each 
captive specimen, giving its source, 
date of arrival, age, sex, physical 
condition, and length of exhibition 
period. Over a period of years this 
simple routine provides valuable 
statistical and scientific data on 
the average life spans for different 
species, improved diets, and the 
most successful methods of exhibit- 
ing wild animals. The exchange of 
such pertinent material at the an- 
nual meetings of the zoo admini- 
strators contributes additional in- 
formation which will enable future 
zoo management to benefit by what 
has been found advantageous and 
avoid some of the previous errors. 

Through these combined efforts 
both the public and the captive 
animals stand to benefit and several 
species formerly doomed to extinc- 
tion can now be preserved and pro- 
tected in our modern zoological 
gardens. 
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The International President's Page 


Zora Ellis 


UR FRONTIER stretches to the stars.” With this note of challenge, the 
1960 Convention adjourned, and over nineteen hundred Delta Kappa 
Gamma members began the journey back home 
by bus, by plane 
by car, and by train. 
There was sand in our shoes and memories in our hearts. Some day the 
sand will lose itself, but the memories will always be with us: memories 
of Florida sunshine, flowers, palms, dashing water, and Mu State hos- 
pitality; of the official business sessions presided over with graciousness 
and dignity by our lovely International President, Ola Hiller; of the 
impressive presentation of Our Heritage, written and presented by 
Eunah Holden, our beloved retiring International Executive Secretary; 
of the scholarship goal triumphantly achieved; of inspiring addresses, 
panels, and reports; of traditional luncheons, banquets, receptions, sing- 
ing, and ceremonies; and of truly genuine international spiritual fellow- 
ship. 


We stand on the rim of tomorrow’s horizon. 
Its hallmark is change; 
Its quest is of the mind and spirit; 
Its frontier stretches to the stars. 


Ever before us and woven into the Thirty-first Anniversary Convention 
program was this theme. We recalled with pride our achievements since 
1929 and spoke of the program which, through the years, has served to 
meet the needs of our members; but as we looked ahead, we knew that 
there must be a change if we as a Society are to continue to move forward. 


To meet this change with its urgent problems, there was a call for 
“a dynamic program of action that will give us new vitality and a new 
faith and will develop dynamic leadership at all levels.” It was suggested 
that “we, to accomplish this, do more and more long range planning; 
re-examine our purposes and adapt them to the changing needs of women 
today; study the whole program of expansion to determine how the 
Society can continue to make its purposes and programs of work 
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meaningful and useful to women overseas; determine what unique serv- 
ices Delta Kappa Gamma can bring to women in education to contribute 
to the advancement of human kind; plan an instructional program for 
leadership (possibly a workshop at regional conferences) so that state 
leaders will know the history of the Society, its customs and purposes, 
its business procedures, its obligations under the charter, and other 
qualities that are unique in the Delta Kappa Gamma way of doing things.” 


These are many of the directives given to us by the Convention, and 
the Administrative Board is concerned with implementing them into the 
program of this biennium. We, in planning the future, “shall look at it 
with the view of the past, but shall try to enter it through a new gate.” 


As your new Administrative Board, we are grateful to you for the trust 
you have given us for greater and wider service in Delta Kappa Gamma. 
We pledge our dedicated services to you with the hope that we, with 
your help, can move Delta Kappa Gamma onward in the program that 
you have proposed and that the frontier of 1960-62 will find us a little 
closer to the stars. We shall try to be worthy of your trust. You have 
given us a charge to keep—and we shall keep it! 


© 


We of the East and West have heretofore had all too little 
contact with each other. Until recently, our teachers have con- 
centrated much more on educating children for understanding 
an Occidental rather than an Oriental world. 

Every student should be taught that he is part of the human 
family. Everyone should learn of the interdependence of all men 
around the world. 

It means teaching children that poverty, famine, disease and 
illiteracy are equally distressing to all human beings, and that 
intellectual independence, personal creativity, and freedom from 
economic and social dogmas are equally important for all people. 

Education, and only education, can change the attitudes which 
stand in the way of East-West understanding. 


—Lawrence G. Derthick 


U. S: Commissioner of Education 
Address at Inaugural Session of 
1959 WCOTP Conference 
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1960 Achievement Award 


By Ola B. Hiller, Retiring International President 


Ce EACH year it becomes the 
happy privilege of the Inter- 
national President to present the 
Achievement Award 
of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society to a 
member who has giv- 
en outstanding serv- 
ice at chapter, state, 
and international 
levels through a peri- 
od of years. 

The recipient of the 
1960 Award has been 
a leader ir: Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma since she 
was initiated as a state 
founder by Dr. Annie 
Webb Blanton in 
1932. Zeal for educa- 
tion as a way of life 
and devotion to the highest ideals 
of the teaching profession have 
marked her service to the Society, 
to her University, and to women 
throughout the world. 

Her keen mind and superior serv- 
ice as a university professor of 
mathematics have been recognized 
by many groups. In 1949, she re- 
ceived the Theta Sigma Phi Award 
and, in 1953, the University of 








Oklahoma Alumni Award. She was 


elected to Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Mu 


Epsilon, Mortar Board, and Sigma 
Xi. She has received 
her University’s award 
for counseling. Her 
leadership has been 
recognized by her 
church and by the 
National Board of the 
Young Women’s 
Christian Association 
of which she has been 
a member for the past 
five years. 

In Delta Kappa 
Gamma she has served 
on many committees 
at all levels. She has 
been vice-president 
and president of her 
Chapter; vice-president, treasurer, 
and president of her State; and the 
originator of Gamma State’s For- 
eign Fellowship. Through all the 
years she has participated actively 
in international conventions and 
was one of the persons instrumental 
in obtaining a legal clarification of 
the Society’s name. More recently 
she served four years on the Inter- 
national Committee on Finance and 
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two years on the International Com- 
mittee on Personnel. Presently she 
is completing her term as Inter- 
national First Vice-President. 

Our recipient is respected for her 
fairness and good judgment, ad- 
mired for her willingness to serve 
and her ability to find solutions to 
personal and organizational prob- 
lems, revered for her kind but firm 
manner of helping others to 





understand themselves and to strive 
for goals worthy of educated per- 
sons, and loved for the warmth of 
spirit which she brings to all with 
whom she comes in contact at home 
and abroad. 

It is a great personal pleasure to 
present Delta Kappa Gamma’s 
highest award to our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Dora McFarland, a foun- 
der in Gamma State, Oklahoma. 


© 


The appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values is a 
real challenge to our thinking, to our educational practices and 
to the quality of our lives. It reminds us we are educating chil- 
dren in a tough world, where suspicions and misunderstandings, 
intolerance and stresses abound. It reminds us we must learn 
to live together, not alone for altruistic reasons but because the 
alternative is too unpleasant to contemplate. And an education 
suited to such a world must not be soft, slip-shod or spineless. 
It must make big demands on teacher and child. . . . 

The challenge of a world divided and subdivided by indiffer- 
ence, misunderstanding, fear, selfishness and greed can only be 
met by making men better. To that supreme task let each of us 


today dedicate himself afresh. 


—Sir Roland Gould 
Presidential Address at the 1959 


WCOTP Conference in Washington 











Tribute read at the reception 
honoring Mrs. Holden 
at the International Convention 


) ataraae; as president of the Soci- 

ety I am highly privileged to 
say a few words to you for the 
membership. 

We have not been unmindful of 
your service and dedication to 
Delta Kappa Gamma. We can never 
repay you in a material way for 
the years of work you have given, 
especially during the past decade, 
on committees, as National Presi- 
dent, and for these past four years 
as Executive Secretary. 

In a sense the completion of the 
history of our first thirty-one years 
is your crowning gift to the Soci- 
ety. It will stand not only as a rec- 
ord of our past but also as a tribute 
to your careful and painstaking 
work to make each of us aware of 
how we came by this heritage. 

It is fitting that this recognition 
of your service should come as a 
function of the International Exec- 
utive Board in behalf of the total 
membership of the Society, in your 
home state of Florida with your 
own DeLand chapter carrying out 
the arrangements. It was the most 
meaningful way we could devise 


Co Eunah Cemple Holden - - 





to express the appreciation that we 
hold in our hearts for your service 
to the Society. 

As you retire from our Head- 
quarters Staff to enjoy activities 
which your busy professional life 
has never permitted, we wish you 
health and happiness and content- 
ment through many years to come. 
We can in no way repay you for 
what you have given of yourself 
to the Society, but we want you to 
have this check as a token of our 
very deep appreciation. We hope 
it will make that winter in Southern 
Europe an experience of great en- 
joyment and real satisfaction. Our 
best wishes and love go with you. 


Ora B. HILLer 
Retiring International President 

























Aa Survey of Opinions 


Florida Conditions Which Foster 


CAREER TEACHING 


Mary Witt 


CC TEACHING is a problem of 
concern to both teachers and 
lay people in Florida. Both are 
seeking ways to improve the quality 
of teaching in Florida schools. 
Some exploratory work was be- 
gun on this topic by the Mu State 
Research Committee during the 
1957-58 school year; then the per- 
sonnel of the committee changed 
at the end of the year. During the 
fall session of the State Executive 
Board meeting, the revised commit- 
tee, together with persons present 
who were interested in this topic, 
met, developed further plans, and 





Dr. Mary Witt is a B nee ag in the School of 
Education of The rida State University in 
Tallahassee. 





received approval of the State 
Board to carry forward the second 
phase of the study: A Survey of 
Opinion on Florida Conditions 
Which Foster Career Teaching. 
Since this was a pilot study, the 
committee sought the opinions of 
a selected group of teachers, par- 
ents, and community leaders as to 
what environmental factors they 
considered essential in order that 
teachers might achieve their highest 
potential as instructors and guides 
for children and young people. 
Both an interview instruction 
page and a check list were prepared 
by the committee. In the interview 
the following question was asked: 
“What conditions should exist in 








the school in order that teachers 
might do their best work?” Each 
person interviewed was expected to 
describe one or two factors in the 
school environment which he con- 
sidered important if teachers were 
to do their best work. Following 
the interview a list composed of 
fifteen items representing desirable 
school practices was presented to 
each person interviewed. These 
persons checked each item which 
they considered essential to maxi- 
mum teacher efficiency. 

Copies of the material for the 
interview and the check list to- 
gether with a letter of explanation 
were mailed to the Research Chair- 
man of each of the thirty chapters 
of Delta Kappa Gamma in Mu 
State. Each chapter research com- 
mittee was asked to use this mate- 
rial in securing information from 
four teachers who were members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, from four 
parents who had children in school, 
and from four community leaders, 
such as lawyers and business men 
or women, who did not at this time 
have children in school. 

Twenty-two of the thirty chapters 
returned completed material to the 
State Chairman. Responses were 
received from forty-five teachers, 
twenty-nine parents, and thirty-one 
community leaders; in addition, 
there were 105 responses which 
the committee labeled “non-desig- 
nated.” The “non-designated” re- 
sponses were those which could not 
be grouped under the initial cate- 
gories since they were compiled by 
the chapter committees into one 
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total grouping. The data from the 
interview material were organized 
and compiled under the same four 
headings used in the check list re- 
sponses, with the general title 
“Comments.” 

Of the 210 responses 200 indi- 
cated that the item “The Nature of 
the School Plant” was of vital im- 
portance to academic achievement. 
Comments from teachers showed 
the need for “adequate school plant 
and equipment”; parents expressed 
a concern for “the physical plant”; 
community leaders stressed the 
need for “a well-equipped school 
plant”; and in the non-designated 
responses “good physical plant” 
was listed. 

“Harmonious Relationships Be- 
tween Administrators and Teach- 
ers” was checked 199 times. Com- 
munity leaders checked this item 
100 per cent. This idea was ex- 
pressed in many of the comments 
from each group represented. Some 
examples are: 

(1) Rapport—teacher—pupil, 
teacher—teacher, 
teacher—principal, 
teacher—parents, 
school—community. 

(2) Harmony between teachers 
and principal. 

(3) Teacher—principal, in har- 
mony, cooperation, planning. 

The third item in frequency of 
checks was “Administrative Leader- 
ship Which Frees and Encourages 
Teachers To Be Creative.” Of the 
teachers 100 per cent checked this 
item. This idea was included in all 
of the four groups of comments as 
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“freedom to use initiative,” “free- 
dom of teachers to use their own 
ideas,” and “teacher freedom to use 
initiative.” 

Other items in order of frequency 
were “Comparable Salary,” “Har- 
monious Relationships Among 
Teachers,” and “Time for Planning 
and Preparation of Materials.” Pro- 
vision for “Brief Relaxation Periods 
During the School Day for Chil- 
dren,” received the fewest number 
of checks, both in group and total 
compilation. However, since this 
item was checked in 151 of the 210 
responses, it was considered an es- 
sential practice. 

Results of the study indicated a 
slight difference of opinion on the 
relative importance of some items. 
For example, teachers rated wide 
range of ability in instructional ma- 
terials higher than did parents or 
community leaders. Of greatest con- 
cern to parents were “Comparable 
Salary” and “A Place for Teachers 
as Citizens in the Community”; 
community leaders stressed “Com- 
parable Salary” and “Harmonious 
Relationships Between Administra- 
tors and Teachers.” 

In the suggestions obtained from 
the interview statements, some 
items were listed which did not 
appear in the check list. The fol- 
lowing are some of those items: 

(1) Limited or reasonable class 
load (listed 30 times), 

(2) Well-trained or well-pre- 
pared teachers (listed 24 times), 

(3) Instructional aids (listed 23 
times), 


(4) Adequate salaries (listed 22 
times ). 

The number of times an item was 
mentioned does not necessarily in- 
dicate its importance. “Job secur- 
ity,” “leaving politics out of 
schools,” “acceptance of a teacher 
in the community,” “social secur- 
ity,” “concern for mental health of 
teachers,” “well-trained principals 
who exert leadership,” “home 
should assume more responsibility 
for health and behavior with school 
being chiefly concerned with the 
academic phase”—these were a few 
ideas which indicated the thinking 
of the respondents to the interview 
questions. 

In summarizing this portion of 
the report, we looked back to our 
purpose—to secure the opinions of 
a selected group of teachers, par- 
ents, and community leaders as to 
what environmental conditions are 
conducive to career teaching. Not 
only were the fifteen items listed by 
the committee favorably accepted 
but also many additional ideas 
were presented. 

In the early fall of 1959, the 
State Research Committee (now 
consisting of two members who had 
helped with the pilot study and 
one additional member, all of whom 
live in the same community) pre- 
pared the questionnaire for the 
third phase of the study: A Survey 
of Opinion of Florida Conditions 
Which Foster Career Teaching. 
This questionnaire—to be checked 
by every member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and by five community 
leaders in every Chapter area—was 
















































QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
A SURVEY OF OPINION OF FLORIDA CONDITIONS THAT FOSTER 
QUALITY TEACHING 


The following items are not intended to be representative of the total range of 
conditions or situations conducive to quality teaching. However, both the returns 
of the check list and the comments of the more than two hundred respondents in 
our pilot study last year have been used in developing this list. 


Which of these conditions or situations do you consider essential if a teacher is 


to perform at top efficiency? Please check each item by circling the numeral which 
indicates your opinion. 


Number of children in school ____._____.. Code: 0--Of no importance 
Urban (_ ) Rural (_ ) 1—Of some importance 


2—Of more importance 
8—Of most importance 





1. Time during the school day for professional planning, conferences 


and meetings, and preparation of teaching materials G1.) Red 
2. Time for brief periods of relaxation during the school day Oo ties 
8. Assistance with the teachers’ clerical task, such as keeping 

attendance reports, collecting lunchroom money, selling 

school insurance 2 8 
4. Textbooks readily available to teachers RM GR 28 
5. Printed materials other than textbooks readily available to teachers 

(library books, magazines, pamphlets, etc. ) ae ee a 
6. Audio-visual materials readily available to teachers 0 2 8 


7. Administrative leadership which encourages teachers to be creative 0 1 2 8 
8. Administrative leadership which helps a faculty to work toward a 


clear and unified philosophy G- 1°53 
9. A school plant and grounds which provide adequate, safe, and 
comfortable space for the number of children using them 0: 2254 


10. Adequate and appropriate facilities such as furniture suitable to 
the age group using it, sanitary drinking fountains, adequate number 


of toilets, adequate storage space 0 1 32 8 
11. Adequate custodial services for provision of healthful 

physical environment 0 1: 3.3 
12. Adequate pre-service preparation by teachers for the job of 

teaching O7i2.273 
13. Capable and well-prepared principals and supervisors OF. F-F-§8 


14. Adequate background of understanding of school program and 


problems on the part of the teacher 0 1483.8 
15. A place for teachers as citizens in the community G3 27°9 
16. A community informed as to the school program : } 3-4 
17. Harmonious relationship among teachers @ 133-35 
18. Harmonious relationships between administrators and teachers G1 2.3 


19. Salary comparable to that received by members of other 
professions with similar professional preparation : 
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prepared from the results of the 
check list and the comments of the 
210 respondents. Therefore, it was 
more comprehensive in nature than 
the pilot study. 

In addition to the nineteen items 
to be checked on a scaled code (see 
Chart p. 57): O0—of no importance 
to 8—of most importance, informa- 
tion as to the size of school and 
whether it was considered a rural 
or an urban school was included. 
Copies were distributed to the 
thirty-five Chapter presidents of 
Mu State (increase of five chap- 
ters during this year) at the fall 
Executive Board meeting. Chapter 
research chairmen mailed their re- 
sults to the State Research Chair- 
man during 1959-1960. During the 
summer, the State committee wrote 
the final report of the study. Mean- 
while, the committee is continuing 


to compile information. From these 
results the final report will be writ- 
ten. This study will have covered 
a period of three years. 

It is the assumption of the Mu 
State Research Committee that 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
are committed to facilitating all 
efforts to foster not only their own 
professional growth but also that 
of all members of the teaching pro- 
fession. It is believed a_ useful 
by-product of the present study 
will be a focusing of attention on 
the fact that every Florida child 
deserves a career teacher. An 
awareness of the environmental 
conditions—both in school and com- 
munity—which foster career quality 
teaching is of particular concern to 
educators and lay people at this 
time. 


© 


Asia can provide us with an endless variety and divergence 
which virtually defy our imagination. In our teaching of Asia, we 
must take pains to present the huge continent as a region of 
greatest diversity in every conceivable sense in geographical 
characteristic, economic development, social ideas and institu- 
tions, political problems, cultural, religious, and philosophical 
ideas. Asia does not represent anything like unity or homogeneity. 
This fact must be driven home to Americans. 


—Dr. Chitoshi Yanaga 


“Needed Emphases in Asian Studies” 
The Independent School Bulletin 


November, 1959 





In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


Alabama 


Mrs. Cleoh M. Barnett of Nu Chapter 
on September 19, 1959, in Hanceville. 

Miss Martha Frances Cater of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter on June 13, 1960, in 
Grove Hill. 


Miss Emmie Doneho of Beta Chapter 
in April in Tuscaloosa. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hill of Pi Chapter on 
February 22, 1960, in Montgomery. 
Mrs. Amanda McDiarmid Kirkpatrick of 
Alpha Pi Chapter on March 6, 1960, 

in Sylacauga. 

Miss Mary Vic Mauk of Eta Chapter on 
January 29, 1960, in Troy. 

Mrs. Estelle Stallworth McGowin of 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter on May 6, 
1960, in Chapman. 


Miss Mary Jewel Walker of Beta Chap- 
ter in June, 1959, in Tuscaloosa. 


Mrs. Lula B. Woodward of Zeta Chapter 
on March 20, 1960, in Talladega. 


Alaska 


Miss Harriet Hughes of Epsilon Chapter 
on August 25, 1960, in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Arizona 


Mrs. Catherine Duffy Foy of Alpha Chap- 
ter on June 17, 1960, in Tucson. 


Arkansas 


Mrs. Deane Corrington of Delta Chap- 
ter on February 21, 1960, in Hot 
Springs. 


Mrs. LaRue Pendegrass of Alpha Theta - 


Chapter on April 8, 1960, in Boone- 
ville. 


Mrs. Gertrude Steed of Mu Chapter on 
March 20, 1960, in Benton. 


California 


Mrs. Lois Elizabeth McKechney Arm- 
strong of Gamma Zeta Chapter on 
June 8, 1958, in Bellflower. 

Miss Elsie Brown of Chi Chapter on 
September 4, 1960, in Los Angeles. 
Miss Marcella Craft, honorary member 
of Mu Chapter, on December 12, 1959, 

in Riverside. 


Miss Dorothy Donahoe, honorary mem- 
ber of Chi State, on April 4, 1960, in 
Sacramento. 

Mrs. Aimee Lou Emmett of Theta Chap- 
ter on November 17, 1958, in Watson- 
ville. 

Miss Amy Lock Greenlaw of Alpha Eta 
Chapter on May 31, 1960, in Sacra- 
mento. 

Miss Margaret M. Heaton of Alpha Theta 
Chapter on February 25, 1960, in 
Monrovia. 

Dr. Irene Taylor Heineman of Epsilon 
Chapter on June 22, 1960, in Glendale. 

Miss Leola N. Leahy of Gamma Chi 
Chapter on April 26, 1960, in El Cajon. 

Mrs. Ida Finney Mackrille of Sigma 
Chapter on June 4, 1960, in Exeter. 

Mrs. Ruth Marvin of Eta Chapter on 
October 7, 1959, in Long Beach. 

Miss Margaret L. Mowrer of Epsilon 
Eta Chapter on October 30, 1959, in 
Covina. 

Mrs. Ethel Penny of Iota Chapter on 
April 18, 1960, in Sacramento. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sanders of Delta Eta 


Chapter on December 14, 1959, in 
Santa Barbara. 
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Miss Corrine Bedford Sweet of Beta Phi 
fandiee on March 17, 1960, in Berke- 
ey. 

Mrs. Catherine Taylor of Gamma Chi 
Chapter on May 26, 1959, in Ventura. 


Miss May E. Williams of Chi Chapter 
on June 19, 1960, in Los Angeles. 


Miss Winifred M. Wonders of Eta Chap- 
ter on April 20, 1960, in Long Beach. 


Colorado 


Miss Margaret H. Clinton of Alpha Beta 
Chapter on May 23, 1960, in Denver. 


Miss Hazel Ela of Xi Chapter on August 
18, 1960, in Grand Junction. 


Miss Clara M. Jacobs of Beta Chapter 
on March 29, 1960, in Pueblo. 


Connecticut 


Mrs. Carrie I. Hellem of Eta Chapter 
os November 19, 1959, in Saybrook 
ort. 


Delaware 


Mrs. Isabel R. Everett of Alpha Chapter 
on April 26, 1960, in Smyrna. 


Mrs. Mary C. Fraim, honorary member 
of Alpha Chapter, on March 19, 1960, 
in Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 


Miss Lee B. Hardell of Beta Chapter on 
February 14, 1960, in Washington. 


Florida 


Miss Helen Nippert of Gamma Chapter 
on May 28, 1960, in St. Petersburg. 
Mrs. Louise Hollis Norton of Alpha Chap- 

ter on May 12, 1960, in Jacksonville. 
Mrs. Alice Mulling St. Clair of Mu Chap- 
ter on June 27, 1960, in pee oats 


Miss Frances Winn of Mu Chapter on 
July 19, 1959, in Cullman, Alabama. 


Georgia 

Mrs. May J. Lott Bunkley of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter on January 18, 1960, in Bruns- 
wick. 

Miss Margaret Eakes of Lambda Chapter 
on June 13, 1960, in Decatur. 

Miss Ruth Gouldelock of Theta Chapter 
on November 29, 1959, in Gainesville. 

Mrs. Madge Ledbetter Lee of Lambda 
Chapter on June 13, 1960, in Glen- 


wood. 


Dr. Bertha Edith Martin of Iota Chapter 
on March 4, 1960, in Rome. 


Mrs. Fannie Henkel Smith of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter on May 6, 1960, in 
Atlanta. 


Idaho 
Mrs. Nina Willis Grace of Gamma Chap- 
ter on April 26, 1960, in Rupert. 
Mrs. Laura P. Harrison of Zeta Chapter 
on March 14, 1960, in Coeur d’Alene. 


Mrs. Margaret Pomeroy of Beta Chapter 
on July 3, 1959, in Pocatello. 


Illinois 

Mrs. Nettie Bingham of Alpha Pi Chap- 
ter on June 4, 1960, in Vandalia. 

Miss Bessie L. Evans of Tau Chapter 
on July 15, 1960, in Lincoln. 

Miss Marie Goodman of Lambda Cha 
ter on June 3, 1960, in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Ruth Gubler of Omicron Chapter 
on June 19, 1960, in LaSalle. 

Miss Vera Herrman of Tau Chapter on 
May 12, 1960, in Forest City. 

Miss Myrtle Kainu of Alpha Rho Chap- 


ter on June 12, 1960, in Crosby, Min- 
nesota. 


Indiana 


Miss Muriel Boltin of Chi Chapter on 
September 5, 1960, in Liberty Center. 








Miss Lena Reading, honorary member 
of Delta Chapter, on March 21, 1960, 
in Terre Haute. 


Miss Lena D. Swape of Beta Chapter on 
May 22, 1960, in Indianapolis. 


Iowa 
Mrs. Carolyn Porter Carlson of Gamma 
Chapter on June 23, 1960, in Boone. 
Miss Mildred Hyde of Mu Chapter on 
October 15, 1959, in Sioux City. 


Mrs. Leta D. Jaquis of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter on August 2, 1960, in Jeffer- 
son. 


Miss Eva Louise Kazebeer of Pi Chapter 
on July 12, 1960, in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Kansas 


Miss Myrtle C. Anderson of Mu Chapter 
on September 11, 1960, in Salina. 


Miss Ina Bitler of Alpha Chi Chapter 
on September 11, 1960, in Madison. 

Miss Frances Loughridge of Chi Chapter 
on January 15, 1960, in Garnett. 

Mrs. Alice Mann of Alpha Tau Chapter 
on April 27, 1960, in Grenola. 

Miss Olive Ramage of Upsilon Chapter 
on August 4, 1958, in Arkansas City. 

Miss Pearl Florence Reeve of Alpha Xi 
Chapter on April 12, 1959, in Winfield. 

Miss Beatrice Richards of Phi Chapter 
on August 8, 1959, in Emporia. 

Miss Frances Tucker of Kappa Chapter 
on June 22, 1960, in Wichita. 


Miss Lula Wickersham of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter on April 9, 1960, in Mc- 
Pherson. 


Kentucky 


Miss Katie Bryan of Zeta Chapter in 
November, 1959, in Owenton. 


Miss Marian Taylor of Zeta Chapter on 
February 15, 1960, in Southgate. 


Miss Ida Pearl Teater of Beta Chapter 
on May 10, 1960, in Lexington. 
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Louisiana 
Mrs. Grace Agate of Alpha Chapter on 
April 17, 1960, enroute home to La- 
fayette. 
Mrs. Olga Sarrat Couturie of Pi Chapter 
on April 6, 1960, in New Orleans. 


Mrs. Mary Hatcher Smith of Zeta Chap- 
ter on June 4, 1960, in Elm Grove. 


Maine 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gilman of Mu Chapter 
on April 14, 1960, in Lisbon Center. 
Mrs. Myra Catherine Kimball of Alpha 
= on May 29, 1960, in Fort 
Fairfield. 

Mrs. Gladys Simpson Perry of Kappa 
aoe on April 21, 1960, in Water- 
ville. 


Mrs. Eleanor A. Sanborn of Beta Chap- 
ter on June 23, 1960, in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Miss Helen L. Varney of Beta Chapter 
on July 6, 1960, in Portland. 


Maryland 


Miss Lucille Drummond Appleby of 
Theta Chapter on March 19, 1960, in 
Kensington. 

Miss Lida Mae Testerman Howland of 
Beta Chapter on August 25, 1959, in 
Princess Anne. 

Mrs. Lucille Moler of Iota Chapter on 
March 11, 1960, in Silver Spring. 
Miss Ruth F. C. Powell of Beta Chapter 

on July 24, 1959, in Salisbury. 

Mrs. Louise L. Sedwick of Xi Chapter 
on August 18, 1960, in Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Alice E. Daughraty of Nu Chapter 
on March 11, 1960, in Braintree. 


Miss Eleanor Gile of Kappa Chapter on 
December 27, 1959, in Scituate. 


Miss Mary K. Hickey of Gamma Chapter 
in May, 1959, in Dorchester. 
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Michigan 
Mrs. Vera Harshbarger of Alpha Zeta 


Chapter on June 26, 1960, in Port 
Huron. 


Mrs. Martha D. Kollen of Eta Chapter 
on April 27, 1960, in Ann Arbor. 
Miss Enna Pigg of Tau Chapter on 

March 28, 1960, in Alma. 


Miss Margaret A. Pollock of Alpha Iota 
Chapter on September 9, 1960, in 
Grand Rapids. 


Miss Grace Rynberg of Epsilon Chapter 
on July 28, 1960, in Fremont. 


Miss Olive E. Smallidge of Eta Chapter 
on April 8, 1960, in Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Lillian L. H. Smith of Mu Chapter 

on May 2, 1960, in Flint. 
Miss Julia A. Sprague of Eta Chapter 
on April 3, 1960, in Muskegon Heights. 


Miss Suzanne Zubler of Iota Chapter on 
July 27, 1960, in Saginaw. 


Minnesota 


Mrs. Rosalie Antikainen of Zeta Chapter 
on August 28, 1960, in St. Paul. 


Miss Hilda C. Lengby of Zeta Chapter 
on July 29, 1960, in St. Paul. 


Miss Jane Turnbull of Zeta Chapter on 
March 27, 1960, in St. Paul. 


Mississippi 
Miss Dale Kimmons of Kappa Chapter 
on June 27, 1959, in Oxford. 
Mrs. Christine Ziz Lindsey of Zeta Chap- 
ter on June 21, 1960, in Gulfport. 


Miss Clara Ray of Eta Chapter in May, 
1960, in Corinth. 


Missouri 


Miss Helen Irene Blackburn of Alpha 
Chapter on June 11, 1960, in Kansas 
City. 

Miss Clio Schoene of Delta Chapter on 
February 16, 1960, in Milan. 


Miss Georgia B. Vaughn of Kappa Chap- 
ter on January 27, 1960, in Unionville. 


Montana 
Miss Martha D. Dewey of Lambda Chap- 
ter on September 17, 1959, in Polson. 
Mrs. Jewell Hoge of Omicron Chapter 
on January 7, 1960, in Anaconda. 


Miss Nina S. Thompson of Zeta Chapter 
on July 25, 1960, in Conrad. 


Nebraska 
Miss Olive M. McBeth of Upsilon Chap- 
ter on March 18, 1960, in Shelby. 


Mrs. Addie K. Turpie of Beta Chapter 
on February 9, 1960, in North Platte. 


New Hampshire 


Mrs. Velma R. Rich of Beta Chapter on 
May 30, 1960, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


New Mexico 
Mrs. Margaret Jones of Mu Chapter on 
March 9, 1960, in Tucumcari. 


Mrs. Jim Porter Reese of Alpha Chapter 
on March 11, 1960, in Roswell. 


New York 


Miss Rosa Bell Chapman, honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, on July 22, 1959, 
in Newburgh. 

Miss Edith U. Conard of Epsilon Chapter 
on July 29, 1960, in Remsenburg, L.I. 


Miss Ruth Drake of Eta Chapter in 
January, 1960, in Brockport. 

Dr. Dorothy H. Hughes of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter on July 1, 1960, in Armonk. 


Miss Ella Hill Moxie of Beta Chapter 
on February 1, 1960, in Orlando, Flori- 
a. 
Miss Dorothy Mulgrave of Epsilon Chap- 
ter on July 7, 1960, in New York City. 
Miss Lena Rogers of Eta Chapter in 
February, 1960, in East Syracuse. 


Miss Caroline Velton of Alpha Chapter 
on October 8, 1959, in Cornwall. 





North Carolina 


Miss Mary Foy Hester of Eta Chapter 
on April 21, 1960, in Durham. 


Miss Eula Todd, honorary member of 
Eta State, on February 17, 1960, in 
Jefferson. 


Ohio 
Dr. Edna E. Eisen of Theta Chapter on 
April 14, 1960, in Kent. 


Mrs. Norma T. Gamble of Beta Gamma 
Chapter on July 20, 1960, in Oberlin. 


Miss Helen M. Gates of Upsilon Chapter 
on April 1, 1960, in Cleveland. 


Miss Maude Haley of Epsilon Chapter 
on April 17, 1960, in McComb. 


Miss Florence M. Hawkins, honorary 
member of Alpha Epsilon Chapter, on 
April 21, 1960, in Toledo. 


Miss Rachel High of Gamma Chapter on 
September 6, 1960, in Columbus. 


Mrs. Marjorie Johnson of Gamma Theta 
Chapter on July 1, 1960, in Painesville. 
Dr. Margaret McKim of Beta Nu Chap- 
ter on April 20, 1960, in Cincinnati. 
Miss Joy E. Munger of Beta Chapter on 
July 22, 1960, in Irish Hills, Michigan. 
Mrs. Verda Putnam of Beta Theta Chap- 
ter on July 5, 1960, near St. Paris. 
Miss Ada M. Skinner of Gamma Chapter 
on August 9, 1960, in Columbus. 
Miss Ruth Peet Smith of Omega Chap- 
ter on July 17, 1960, in Chardon. 
Mrs. Virginia Steigner of Beta Xi Chap- 
ter on April 27, 1960, in Cuyahoga 
Fails. 
Miss Martha M. Stewart of Theta Chap- 
ter on May 31, 1960, in Ravenna. 


Miss May Warnking of Xi Chapter on 
September 7, 1960, in Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma 


Miss Jo Lynn Brewer of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter on May 26, 1960, in Kershaw, 
South Carolina. 
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Mrs. Flora Parker of Delta Chapter on 
May 18, 1960, in Ponca City. 

Mrs. Doris Rude of Tau Chapter on April 
9, 1959, in Granite. 


Miss Metta M. Woodward of Psi Chap- 
ter on March 29, 1960, in Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Oregon 


Miss Myrtle L. Birtchet of Omega Chap- 
ter on January 11, 1960, in Grants 
Pass. 


Miss Heleii Boentje of Nu Chapter on 
May 7, 1960, in Salem. 


Miss Eleanor Furney of Tau Chapter on 
May 10, 1960, in Salem. 


Mrs. Evelyn Hanavan of Iota Chapter 
on June 29, 1960, in Pendleton. 


Mrs. Lois A. Vanderpool of Kappa Chap- 
ter in December, 1959, in Monmouth. 


Miss Helen E. Whitcomb of Pi Chapter 
on May 8, 1959, in The Dalles. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Erma Rolar of Kappa Chapter on 
March 9, 1960, in Shippensburg. 


South Carolina 


Mrs. Mary Jeffries Corley of Kappa Chap- 
ter on April 8, 1960, in Orangeburg. 


Mrs. Rebekah Rogers Watson of Gamma 
Chapter on April 29, 1960, in Spartan- 
burg. 


South Dakota 


Mrs. Lucille Colvin of Alpha Chapter on 
July 14, 1960, in Rapid City. 


Mrs. Ida Lillian Warren of Iota Chapter 
on April 24, 1960, in Spearfish. 


Tennessee 


Miss Virgie Lane of Zeta Chapter on 
February 22, 1960, in Knoxville. 


Miss Frances Woolley of Zeta Chapter 
on May 1I, 1960, in Knoxville. 
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Texas 


Miss Eunice D. Bouman of Gamma Omi- 
cron Chapter on March 30, 1960, in 
Beeville. 

Mrs. Emma Hagaman, honorary member 
of Beta Upsilon Chapter, on June 2, 
1960, in Ranger. 

Mrs. Bertha Mae Hancock of Beta Iota 
Chapter on December 29, 1959, in 
Alpine. 

Mrs. Gladys Hightower of Tau Chapter 
on May 2, 1960, in San Angelo. 
Miss Helen Hill of Alpha Chapter on 

April 2, 1960, in Austin. 

Miss Mayme Inman of Alpha Pi Chapter 
on April 11, 1960, in Texarkana. 

Miss Floy Jordan of Delta Eta Chapter 
on August 16, 1960, in Gilmer. 

Miss Julia Luker of Mu Chapter on June 
17, 1959, in Abilene. 

Mrs. Tula McKinney of Alpha Nu Chap- 
ter on May 21, 1960, in Laredo. 

Miss Flora Morgan of Epsilon Chapter 
on May 24, 1960, in Dallas. 

Mrs. Ann Campbell Raborn, honorary 
member of Theta Chapter, on August 
13, 1960, in Galveston. 

Mrs. Troy Reno of Beta Delta Chapter 
on January 30, 1960, in Groom. 

Mrs. Lee Etta Roan of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter on January 1, 1960, in Ennis. 

Miss James Ellen Stiff of Epsilon Chapter 
on May 6, 1960, in Dallas. 

Miss Myrtle Lee Thornton of Beta Phi 
Chapter on April 27, 1960, in Arling- 
ton. 


Mrs. Ercell Tyson of Delta Gamma Cha: 
ter on May 1, 1960, in Jacksonville. 


Utah 


Miss Sadie Rogers of Gamma Chapter on 
May 26, 1960, in Provo. 


Miss Emma Jane Webster of Alpha Chap- 
ter on August 31, 1960, in Salt Lake 
City. 

Miss Clara V. White of Alpha Chapter 

on May 30, 1960, in Salt Lake City. 


Virginia 
Mrs. Eva Perkins Eicher of Eta Chapter 
on May 8, 1960, in Roanoke. 


Miss Ethel Pilcher of Zeta Chapter on 
June 11, 1960, in Petersburg. 


Washington 


Mrs. Jeannette Askew of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapien on August 26, 1960, in Rich- 
and. 


Miss Marian James, honorary member of 
Upsilon Chapter, on March 22, 1960, 
in Victoria, British Columbia. 


Miss Lucia Jenkins of Chi Chapter on 
March 26, 1960, in Woodland. 


Miss Ruby Lindquist of Beta Chapter on 
April 9, 1959, in Tacoma. 


Mrs. Hilda Milam of Alpha Kappa Chap- 
ter on June 4, 1960, in Spokane. 


Mrs. Ethel B. Van Austene of Alpha Beta 
—— on August 27, 1960, in Na- 
ches. 


West Virginia 


Miss M. Dorcas Pritchard of Alpha Phi 
Chapter on May 3, 1960, in Fairmont. 


Wisconsin 
Miss Marjorie Bliven, state member, on 
May 6, 1960, in Walworth. 


Miss Irma Hathorn, state member, on 
September 29, 1959, in River Falls. 


Miss Edna H. Hughes of Delta Chapter 
on June 22, 1960, in Milwaukee. 


Miss Flora Jane McDonald, state mem- 
ber, on July 6, 1958, in Ashland. 


Mrs. Bernice H. Peterson of Iota Chapter 
on June 2, 1960, in Marinette. 


Miss Marie Stainer of Kappa Chapter on 
November 25, 1959, in Eau Claire. 


Wyoming 


Mrs. Leota B. Kittle of Eta Chapter on 
April 8, 1960, in Riverton. 
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Report of the 


International President 
1958-1960 


Evaluating the activities of the Society 
during a particular two-year period is 
much like testing the achievement of a 
class. The result is found to be a meas- 
ure of lifetime growth. The roots of ac- 
complishment are deep in the Society’s 
history, and achievements of this bien- 
nium must be shared with leaders of the 
past. Furthermore, if we have succeeded 
in moving forward in any area of en- 
deavor, we credit the gain to the joint 
efforts of officers, committees, and dedi- 
cated members at chapter, state, and in- 
ternational levels. 

William Cowper once said, “Knowl- 
edge is proud that he has learned so 
much; wisdom is humble that he knows 
no more.” Indeed, knowledge of the 
growth of the Society during its brief 
span of thirty-one years gives us the 
right to be proud. More of our members 
should possess this knowledge. One of 
the special features of this convention 
will provide the means to make this 
possible. 

We doubt that any other organization 
in the Nation can match the achieve- 
ment of The Delta Kappa Gamma Soci- 
ety in the area of scholarship. Two years 
ago at the Minneapolis Convention you 
committed us to the task of raising fifty- 
six $2500 scholarships to be awarded in 
1960-61. This is a thrilling and satisfy- 
ing moment, for we can report our mis- 
sion accomplished, the money deposited, 
and, to date, fifty-one scholars ready to 
accept the awards. On Thursday you 
will have the opportunity to see the mem- 
bers most deserving of your acclaim. 
Their leadership and dedication to this 
project have been a constant inspiration. 
They have won our deepest admiration, 
gratitude, and affection. 

This special effort does not tell the 
complete scholarship story, however. We 
awarded three regular $2500 scholarships 
in 1959, and three more recipients have 
been selected for the 1960 awards. In 





1961 we shall have enough annual in- 
come from our invested scholarship funds 
to begin awarding a fourth $2500 sti- 
pend. At the international level, then, our 
expenditure for scholarships for this bien- 
nium will amount to at least $155,000. 
But there is more to the story. From 
this year’s reports of the state presi- 
dents we find that the states and chap- 
ters of the Society have awarded 
approximately $35,000 in graduate schol- 
arships to members and $40,000 in 
grants-in-aid to young women preparing 
to enter the profession. Assuming that the 
1959 awards at these levels were only 
two-thirds as much, the two-year total 
for states and chapters would amount to 
$75,000. The complete scholarship story, 
then, for the biennium concludes with a 
$280,000 investment in the advancement 
of knowledge. Who can measure the 
influence of these awards to carefully 
selected women scholars? Surely, this 
record will carry significance for genera- 
tions to come. It is a record that merits 
headlines in national magazines. Citizens 
and other educators ought to know what 
this group of women is doing to improve 
the quality of education and to prepare 
outstanding women for positions of re- 
sponsibility in the teaching profession. 

Another accomplishment of which you 
may be proud is the publication in Jan- 
uary of the research bulletin Leadership: 
Opportunities and Responsibilities, a 
project of the International Committee 
on Research. The Committee and our 
Editor made a special effort to meet an 
early deadline in the hope that the 
publication would provide information 
pertinent to programs planned for the 
spring months. This brochure contains 
summaries of published and unpublished 
research concerning the progress of wom- 
en, particularly women in education; the 
results of a questionnaire study of public 
school and college positions available to 
and held by women in 1929 and 1959; 
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some implications drawn from the re- 
search and the questionnaire; and a page 
of suggestions for the use of the brochure. 
A copy of the publication was mailed 
to the president of each chapter. Others 
may be purchased from International 
Headquarters in Austin. 

The Program Manual, published a 
year ago, provides not only a detailed 
treatment of each annual program focus 
for 1960-63 but also a brief history of 
the development of program planning 
in the Society, an explanation of the 
work of the program committee at the 
various levels, aids to program planning 
and detailed information concerning the 
format and contents of yearbooks. This 
is an invaluable aid to every program 
chairman. If we use the manual with 
half the dedication of those who de- 
veloped it, the chapter meetings of the 
next three years will be highly stimulat- 
ing and challenging. 

As the roll call indicated, our fifty-six 
state units have now become fifty-seven. 
The International Chairman on Expan- 
sion submitted names of twenty-eight 
Edmonton women proposed for member- 
ship in the Society. Twenty-seven re- 
sponded favorably to our invitation. On 
May 3 these women were initiated as 
members of Alpha Chapter, Zeta Prov- 
ince. This was one of the most satisfy- 
ing experiences we have had during our 
term of office. We hope the future will 
hold a closer association with our mem- 
bers in Canada. They are outstanding 
women with much to give us. We cannot 
refrain from expressing the hope that 
a fifty-seventh special scholarship will be 
provided for our newest Delta Kappa 
Gamma State Organization—Zeta Prov- 
ince, Alberta, Canada. 


In keeping with our program focus 
for next year the International Commit- 
tee on Intercultural Relations hoped to 
provide a fellowship to a woman gradu- 
ate student from one of the countries 
whose culture is less familiar to us. No 
pressure for funds was exerted because 
of our special scholarship campaign. 
However, again, you proved your interest 
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in the quest for world understanding. 
Your Chairman will give you more de- 
tails of this project in her report. 
Perhaps this is the place to say that 
during these two years we have had an 
especially capable group of committee 
chairmen. Every one of them has been 
faithful to the tasks outlined in the 
Constitution and the Handbook. Every 
one has channeled information and sug- 
gestions to the state chairmen. During 
the next few days, you will hear from 
these women as they make their reports 
and bring their recommendations to you 
for your consideration. Your President 
will not infringe further upon the reports 
of these chairmen. We say: sincerely 
that we are very grateful for their ex- 
cellent cooperation and good work. 
Since committees provide the means 
for on-going fulfillment of our purposes, 
their effectiveness is vital to the future 
of the Society. It is here that the Soci- 
ety’s program of work succeeds or fails. 
This has been said in one way or an- 
other by every president during her term 
of office. All of us realize the need for 
greater continuity; for closer correlation; 
for better communication between inter- 
national, states, and chapters; for more 
careful study and definition of purpose 
to avoid duplication of the work of other 
professional associations; for more oppor- 
tunities for committee meetings in order 
that these improvements may become 
realities. All of us express these needs 
but the years come and go and we seem 
not to get much done about them. This 
is so because we rely for our leadership 
upon officers and committee chairmen 
already carrying heavy responsibilities in 
positions by which they earn their liv- 
ing. We have learned that a president’s 
work for the Society must be done after 
long hard days on her regular job and 
during weekends, often in flight to or 
from a state convention. It is very dif- 
ficult to be creative—to marshall the 
energy needed for creative work, to say 
nothing of being able to stay with such 
work for a sustained period of time. 
We have been warned before of the 











need to provide some released time for 
our international presidents. We believe 
that the time has come to heed this 
warning. Because the kind of released 
time may depend upon the position and 
policies of the particular institution with 
which each president is associated, it 
seems unwise to establish any one pro- 
cedure. Perhaps one president could get 
a leave of absence of several weeks each 
spring during the heavy travel to state 
conventions. Another might only be able 
to have a substitute for the days she 
needed to be away. Your present officer 
was fortunate in having a superintendent 
and a board of education who believe 
that each community owes some service 
to the profession. An administrator on 
a forty-eight week schedule can make up 
twenty days of lost time by giving her 
vacation time to her regular job. Class- 
room teachers cannot do this. We admit, 
too, it is a bit rugged to carry two jobs 
and get no real vacation for two full 
years. The Committee on Finance has 
recommended for the consideration of 
the Executive Board that a reasonable 
sum be placed in the budget annually to 
be used for substitutes needed by the 
president or to replace her salary for 
some released time each year when de- 
mands of Society work are greatest. 

It was gratifying to note in the reports 
of the presidents that members had ap- 
preciated greatly the visits of officers to 
their states. During this biennium all 
of the officers carried a goodly share of 
state convention responsibility. Your Presi- 
dent has attended thirty state meetings, 
large area meetings in eight additional 
states, four special Society functions at 
professional conferences each year, and 
the four Regional Conferences of the 
Society in 1959, for a total of fifty-two 
visits in forty-two different states and 
provinces. The reports of the other officers 
will indicate much visitation on their 
part also. Still there were states which 
could not be serviced because no one 
with travel funds was able to attend. 
We are recommending that a modest 
sum be placed in the budget annually for 
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the payment of travel expenses of other 
qualified Society members designated by 
the president and approved by the state 
needing a speaker and unable to obtain 
an officer for its convention. These per- 
sons might be other members of the 
Administrative Board, Executive Board, 
or past international officers. We believe 
this would insure each state organization 
a speaker who also can serve as a re- 
source person from international level 
each year. Visits from two members of 
the Board in any one year should not 
be expected except upon rare occasions, 
such as the celebration of a special anni- 
versary. 

The most urgent problems listed in 
reports of state presidents and discussed 
in most state meetings made real the 
other thought in Mr. Cowper’s quotation: 
“Wisdom is humble that we know no 
more.” While we have made some amaz- 
ing gains in many areas of endeavor, 
we need to direct equal energy toward 
finding acceptable solutions to longstand- 
ing problems through a vital program 
of work that will place the Society in 
a position of leadership in today’s world. 
A dynamic program of action would 
eliminate many of these problems. If 
what we were doing became so important 
to the growth of individual members 
and so satisfying to them as contributing 
members of society, we would soon mini- 
mize the problems of attendance, send- 
ing reports on time, making membership 
meaningful, getting persons to accept 
responsibility, interesting young members, 
keeping committees functioning, observ- 
ing policies, and building unity. These 
problems appear annually in almost all 
reports of state presidents and biennially 
in reports of international officers. This 
year was no exception. They speak elo- 
quently of a need for a new vitality— 
a new faith in ourselves as persons who 
can make a difference in the human 
scene. Face to face with ever-increasing 
complexities of living in a revolutionary 
world—with human dilemmas multiply- 
ing and deepening with each setting sun, 
educational leaders can give their time 
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and talent only to those endeavors that 
advance the greatest good. If we fail to 
recognize this fact, we shall lose our 
members with the greatest potential for 
leadership. In hundreds of chapters some 
of our most dynamic members are giv- 
ing their energies to the work of other 
organizations, attending only the mini- 
mum number of chapter meetings to 
retain their membership in Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

In the last two decades, the overall 
professional associations have made great 
strides not only in membership but also 
in the study of professional problems. 
To maintain professional status with their 
co-workers, our members must be active 
in the local, state, and national profes- 
sional groups. This is as it should be 
if we are truly leaders. It would be 
unwise to support only a highly selective 
group. But this situation demands some 
planning and imagination on the part 
of the Society, not only to interpret our 
purposes in the light of conditions as 
they exist in 1960, but in a manner to 
avoid duplication of the work of the 
all-inclusive professional associations. Our 
women must get satisfactions from Delta 
Kappa Gamma that are unique to this 
Society—satisfactions that come from 
gaining confidence in their own capa- 
bilities, greater appreciation of the con- 
tributions of women in all fields of edu- 
cation, deeper faith in the potentialities 
of the human spirit, broader understand- 
ings of the problems that beset mankind, 
and greater visions for improving the 
quality of living through education. 

The time has come when we must give 
our membership more than the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a money raising 
campaign. Support of these projects has 
been superb. Those who attend conven- 
tions catch the true spirit of the pro- 
posals and are enthusiastic, but the mem- 
bers back home are beginning to feel 
that we are placing more emphasis on 
money raising than on service to mem- 
bers. We would hope that we avoid any 
such activity for several years to come. 


Dr. Blanton and other leaders had the 
vision and courage to build a Society to 
serve the needs of women in education 
thirty years ago. It is now our turn to 
adapt our purposes to the changing 
needs of our women today. We can 
offer no panacea for the present situa- 
tion, but many hours of thought have 
gone into this problem as we have 
traveled back and forth over the face 
of this continent during the past two 
years. We are convinced that nothing 
much will happen unless many. members 
are involved in a re-examination of our 
purposes and program of work; that real 
effort must be made to develop dynamic 
leadership at all levels; that more and 
earlier contact between international 
leaders and state presidents is needed; 
that more long range planning must be 
done and more help of a continuing 
nature must be made available to com- 
mittees and officers. 

Several members have proposed that 
we hold annual Executive Board meet- 
ings with the International Society pay- 
ing the expenses for the one scheduled 
in the year between conventions. If this 
meeting were planned as a three or four 
day leadership training activity, it could 
be very valuable and might be worth a 
$30,000 expenditure. However, we won- 
der when such a meeting could be sched- 
uled for the convenience of a hundred 
members? What effect would it have 
on attendance at Regional meetings? Is 
this the wisest way to spend such an 
amount of money? Finding the best 
solution to our many problems is indeed 
a difficult task and is worthy of our 
immediate attention. 


The whole problem of expansion to 
other countries needs serious considera- 
tion. It is not easy to sell any further 
organizational activity to a group of 
busy women. Unlike Americans, women 
in many other lands are not ready 
“joiners.” They feel that their existing 
professional groups already are fulfilling 
most of our purposes. They are uncer- 
tain about any form of selective mem- 
bership. The problems of distance and 








small membership make it quite impos- 
sible for them to attend international 
conventions except at personal expense. 
The situation will be more acute if and 
when we organize overseas. We need to 
study the whole problem of international 
expansion realistically to determine how 
the Society can continue to make its 
purposes and programs of work more 
meaningful and useful to them. 

We have talked of providing more 
materials to members. What kind of 
materials for what purpose? To date 
most materials distributed to chapters 
have depended upon the energy and 
creativeness of certain committees. We 
need long range planning that will cor- 
relate materials with a program of study 
and action. 

What purposes do we want our Society 
publications to serve? These are the or- 
gans that reach every member and rep- 
resent us to the profession and to those 
outside the profession as well. It is for 
us as a Society to determine what we 
want these official organs of communica- 
tion to do for us. We know that our 
Editor will welcome serious thought by 
the membership concerning our publi- 
cations. 

Just as Americans must decide what 
they want schools to do for the national 
welfare so must we determine what 
unique services our Society can bring to 
women in education that will contribute 
most effectively to the advancement of 
humankind in the years ahead. Many 
members must be involved in such a 
vital process if the results are to be 
truly representative of their needs and 
desires and wholeheartedly accepted by 
them. It cannot be a master plan im- 
posed upon the Society by a group of 
officers or a committee, although to save 
time and energy a small group of able 
leaders should do preliminary work on 
a proposal to be studied by the larger 
group. 

Our theme for this convention em- 
bodies the need, the urgency, and the 
challenge of these times: 
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We stand on the rim of tomorrow’s 
horizon. 

Its hallmark is change; 

Its quest is of the mind and spirit; 
Its frontier stretches to the stars. 

It is time again to begin the preparation 
of a new four-year program to be pre- 
sented to the 1962 Convention. We think 
our needs include more than the prep- 
aration of a program focus. We recom- 
mend that: 

1. An able group of leaders be com- 
missioned to prepare a proposal for 
the future that will include a con- 
tinuing program in leadership train- 
ing for state presidents, a plan for 
achieving effective and continuing 
committee work, direction for a long 
range program of study and action 
unique to Delta Kappa Gamma and 
geared to the needs of these times. 


2. A strawman proposal be ready for the 
1961 Regional Conferences and some 
of the time of these meetings be de- 
voted to study and suggested revision 
of the proposal by the members as- 
sembled. 

8. The final plan be brought back to 
the 1962 Convention for approval. 
An examination of expenditures this 

biennium will attest to the fact that we 
do not believe in spending money just 
because we have it. However, our finan- 
cial status is such that we should be 
lifting our sights in the direction of better 
salaries for our professional staff and 
greater impact upon the educational 
scene through improved service to our 
members. 

When we have openings on our Head- 
quarters Staff we should be able to secure 
the services of the most capable women 
in the Society. We want educational 
salaries to compare favorably with those 
in other areas of endeavor that require 
the same professional training. We want 
women to receive equal pay with men 
for positions of equal importance. We 
seek, for our administrative work at 
Headquarters, women with Master’s de- 
grees, and with leadership standing in 
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their respective fields; and we pay them 
less than they could earn in the class- 
room in most states. The men’s organi- 
zation which parallels ours pays its execu- 
tive staff at least a third more than our 
women receive. We are sure the service 
and dedication are equally valuable to 
both organizations. We ask our staff 
members to give up their homes and 
long time associations to carve a new 
life for themselves, make an expensive 
move to another area, take a loss in 
retirement income which they are build- 
ing up in their own states, and work 
from biennium to biennium without 
benefit of salary schedule. In the past, 
we are sure this was a necessity. This 
is no longer so. It is time to make real 
what we believe. We could not go out 
of office without recommending a realis- 
tic salary schedule and increased retire- 
ment benefits for our professional staff 
members. 

The proposed study which we have 
recommended may well consider the ad- 
visability of adding one or two additional 
headquarters’ staff members whose re- 
sponsibility would be serving certain 
groups of committees, providing the link 
between old and new committee person- 
nel, preparing materials for the commit- 
tees and doing the research needed by 
them. Until we can offer some help of 
this kind our committee work will be 
greatly hampered. After members have 
given us the benefit of their thinking 
and planning, we should provide capable 
assistance to get the work done. They 
should have the help of a continuing 
advisor. They need briefing on current 
projects and direction for continued study 
or implementation. If the president takes 
care of the heavy load of correspondence, 
engages in overall planning, keeps her 
fingers on the progress of the work, rep- 
resents the Society at various meetings, 
keeps abreast of the business needs, and 
makes her visits to states, she has no time 
to work closely with committees. The 
report of our International Treasurer will 
indicate that we have the funds for 
bolder planning. We shall prove unworthy 


of our heritage if we neglect to make the 
best use of both the financial and human 
resources of the Society. 


If our thoughts seem to reflect con- 
cern or anxiety, it is but an indication 
of our very sincere desire for the Society 
to become as dynamic for women in the 
1960’s as it was for our Founders in 
the 1930’s; it reflects our firm belief 
that the Society has the potential to 
contribute worthily to newer, better 
worlds; it derives from a realization of 
urgency for meeting the human needs 
and expectations of today’s troubled 
peoples. We believe that you share this 
concern, too. We could not have looked 
into your faces when speaking to so 
many of you during the last two years 
without sensing your love for the common 
faith we share, your will to serve the 
greatest good, and your readiness to face 
the unexplored. 


“Not chance of birth or place has 
made us friends, 

Being often times of different tongues 
and nations, 

But the endeavor for the selfsame 
ends, 

With the same hopes, and fears, and 
aspirations.” 


Though words are inadequate we must 
try to express appreciation for the privi- 
lege of serving as your leader. The ex- 
perience has been one of personal growth 
unequalled by any other in our adult 
life. It has given us a greater knowledge 
of many things beyond the work of the 
Society. It has brought us into contact 
with leaders in various areas of educa- 
tional endeavor. It has deepened our 
understanding of human _beings—their 
problems and motivations. It has helped 
us to use more fully “the hearing ear 
and the seeing eye”—to realize that “in 
the empty heart there is no song.” It 
has given us wider vision and greater 
comprehension of the responsibility of 
women in education. 

Skimming through space high above 
the good earth, we have gained a greater 
insight into the ordered harmony of the 





Universe and found new meaning in the 
poet’s lines: 
“Outside the dew of morning glis- 
tens like a hope, 
And light of day is just beyond 
the local curve of earth.” 
We have grasped more completely the 
infinite possibilities of the human mind 
and a more satisfying answer concerning 
the Creator’s design for eternity. 


We have become no less a lover of 
Michigan but a greater lover of all the 
states and provinces and the members 
who call them home. We hope to return 
to enjoy their many and varied beauties 
over and over again. 

The blessings of your friendships, the 
warmth of your hospitality, and the 
thoughtfulness behind your generous gifts 
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and many courtesies are treasures to give 
us happy memories for all the days to 
come. In Minneapolis we told you that 
we accepted the presidency in the name 
of those who had brought us to this 
point in history—all the teachers with 
whom we had lived and worked and 
played throughout our life. It is still 
our profound hope that we have in some 
small way repaid them in service to you 
during these past two years. If we have 
succeeded in bringing honor to them and 
a bit of their spirit to you, we shall not 
have served in vain. 

Our greatest hope is that the Society 
may have the wisdom and the courage 
to fashion greater tomorrows—that with 
questing minds and spirits we may con- 
quer that frontier that stretches to the 
stars. 


Ota B. HILuer 
International President 





Report of the 





International Executive Secretary 
1958-1960 


A complete report of the activities of 
our office during the past two years 
would include too wide a diversity to 
be reviewed here. The work has been 
rewarding and made pleasant by the 
splendid assistance of the Headquarters 
staff and the spontaneous expressions of 
encouragement from the membership. 
Indications of enthusiastic planning and 
outstanding accomplishments in each 
region compensate for earnest effort and 
long hours that we have spent with other 
leaders in advancing Delta Kappa 
Gamma. For all of these experiences, 
we are deeply grateful. In the interest 
of brevity we shall single out only a 
few matters for comment. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One aspect of our work is servicing 
the component parts of the Society. Dur- 
ing the biennium this has embraced 
participation in four meetings of the 
Administrative Board, four Regional Con- 
ferences, eight area meetings and six- 
teen state conventions with executive 
board meetings. It has included work 
with international committees on Publi- 
cations and on Program. Direct contacts 
with problems of officers and members 
are particularly valuable to the Executive 
Secretary, for they reveal needs which 
can sometimes be met later by Head- 
quarters. We believe it is equally impor- 
tant to share with members in the field 
the point of view of the central office 
staff. 


It has been our pleasure to represent 
the Society at eight significant confer- 
ences, including UNESCO in Denver, 
the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, the 
four NEA and AASA conventions. At 
several of the meetings, we arranged 
meal functions for Delta Kappa Gammas 
in attendance. From year to year the 
increasing interest in these social events 
has been reflected in the large number 
of members who enjoy the fellowship. 





Several hundred visitors from over the 
United States and Canada visit Head- 
quarters each year. Functions arranged 
by local chapters—Alpha and Epsilon 
Kappa—bring additional guests to the 
building. We are always glad to show 
them our attractive facilities and to point 
out the generous gifts of state and 
chapters. 


SUPPLIES AND PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


Communication at all levels remains 
one of the constants: an irritant when 
coupled with procrastination; a joy when 
Uncle Sam’s mailmen cooperate with 
our prompt correspondents. Ever since 
Dr. Blanton, as Organizing Secretary, 
closed conventions with fifteen minutes 
of “Admonitions to Members,” the Head- 
quarters has been clarifying policies, dis- 
tributing and receiving reports, collect- 
ing moneys and sending out supplies. 
Thus far we have not engaged the re- 
minding service which florists use to save 
husbands from forgetting their wives’ 
birthdays nor the bill collector who 
urges the next payment. Increasingly 
our chapter presidents order supplies 
for the year. At Headquarters the effi- 
cient clerical staff fills each order the 
day it is received, whether or not it 
bears the warning “Rush.” 

We have reason to believe that the 
large sales of Handbooks and Program 
Manuals give an index of their usefulness 
at the chapter level. The new book- 
plate proved to be so popular that it has 
gone into the third printing. Members 
write us that they use them in their own 
libraries and give them as gifts as well 
as mementoes of special occasions. 

The Administrative Board of 1956-58 
asked the Executive Secretary to com- 
pile a history of the Society. Realizing 
that verification of some of the early 
happenings might soon become impos- 
sible, the Board urged that the written 











record be made complete. The Adminis- 
trative Board of 1958-60 also under- 
scored the comprehensive handling of the 
historic materials for their reference 
value. To comply with these requests, 
we have interviewed scores of Delta 
Kappa Gammas, read thousands of 
letters and records in the files, checked 
meticulously endless conflicting state- 
ments, and, through correspondence, 
have gathered materials from individuals 
and from state organizations. In addi- 
tion to preparing the manuscript, we have 
supervised the taking of pictures, proofed 
copy, assisted with the layout and have 
planned for the distribution of the book. 

During the past three years we super- 
imposed the writing of Our Heritage 
upon our regular duties at Headquarters. 
It became necessary to devote hundreds 
of after-office hours to the project in 
order to complete it by this convention. 
Under the circumstances, there was no 
time to await the inspiration of the muse 
or to seek propitious periods of work 
free from interruption, even though such 
assets would have been conducive to 
creativity and a polished style. We just 
did the best we could. In checking facts 
we had valuable help from persons who 
read portions of the manuscript; in tabu- 
lating some of the details in the Appendix 
and in typing the copy, we were aided by 
faithful secretaries. Now that this gigan- 
tic undertaking is finished, we trust that 
members of the Society will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to buy a copy 
of Our Heritage from Headquarters. 


MEMBERSHIP 


From 1956 to 1960, the rate of growth 
in membership and the number of chap- 
ters was somewhat accelerated over re- 
cent bienniums. Even though the figures 
are encouraging, they should be viewed 
in the light of increased population fig- 
ures, of the unorganized territory re- 
maining in states, of the rapid absorption 
of hundreds of young women educators 
into similar organizations, of the number 
of deaths and necessary withdrawals each 
year. Few states are in a position to re- 
lax their vigilance in securing promising 
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young women for their chapters. At the 
close of 1954, the membership totalled 
49,826; two years later, 56,491 and on 
July 1, 1960 it was 72,021. These figures 
indicate a gain of 15,5380 initiates in the 
last four years; an increase of 9,002 this 
biennium. 

These figures are closely allied with 
the number of charters issued by our 
office. From 1956 to 1958 there were 
161 granted and during this biennium 
176 charters. We applaud the opening 
of opportunities of membership to quali- 
fied educators. We commend all officers 
who, objectively viewing what should 
be done for the best interests of the total 
Society, stimulate the division of exces- 
sively large chapters, the sponsoring of 
new ones, or the reallocation of chapter 
territory. According to the annual re- 
ports only twelve states are completely 
organized. At least 150 new chapters 
could be created in unorganized areas 
within the United States, and as many 
others formed by division. 

For years the Society has stressed the 
initiation of young teachers. In a few 
communities chapters have been estab- 
lished especially for them. This practice 
is in harmony with the original concept 
of a chapter, as long as the membership 
represents a spread of professional in- 
terests. While diversity of ages and 
length of experience within a chapter 
offers certain advantages, chapters should 
safeguard Delta Kappa Gamma’s strength 
and effectiveness twenty years from now. 

Opportunities for expansion within 
Canada are unlimited. It has been our 
pleasure to visit in the six provinces 
where Delta Kappa Gamma units are at 
work and to rejoice in their potentialities. 
It was gratifying to have our personal 
contacts in Alberta climaxed by the 
founding of Zeta on May 8. We are 
cheered by the report that the New 
Brunswick group seems now to be on a 
sound basis. The activity within the 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec chapters 
indicates that they are looking to enlarg- 
ing their membership. Continued growth 
is one index of organizational well being; 
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but, undergirding each successful unit, 
there must be the active acceptance of all 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CHARTERS ISSUED 
Chapters Added In 


responsibilities 
charter. 





which accompany the 





UNITED STATES 1954-56 1956-58 1958-60 1958-59 1959-60 
Og oan Le Meer are 51 52 61 5 4 
ME A. Sica cae tee 3 5 5 0 0 
Se ee et ae 10 18 20 i 1 
Ses Oo Sort. ae 37 44 46 2 0 
Gee 220. ccs. Born . Sect 100 119 140 10 ll 
RMIT S3sietccis. cade ash 22 24 27 1 2 
IN, od arg icoe Je. vewiimeids 6 ll 12 1 0 
sg, SSSR 2 2 3 1 0 
District of Columbia ........... 2 3 2 0 0 
Ee RE I eo gi 2 23 29 87 6 2 
RR a i SS 87 4l 43 0 2 
eee Ste. kk So. ee, 2 5 6 0 1 
Be A Ces, BES 2, Ge 9 1l ll 0 0 
Pa As OOS SET 5 51 54 60 3 8 
ONE, 20, 5c. Senile « id 45 47 50 0 3 
Miers. ers ads ts 65 bees. was 24 31 e 8 1 
NS Peet ae See ee 56 58 60 1 1 
RRs aes pict: 12 12 12 0 0 
ae RUS Pare ee 5 eee 33 87 46 5 4 
ME ee oa RE ieee ces 12 12 13 1 0 
SS ER ee eee 12 13 16 1 2 
Massachusetts ................. 20 22 23 1 0 
SIE 5.279% Bad. U88.05.te as od 35 41 45 3 1 
SS EE COC Cr 17 23 26 2 1 
ET a Re. Siae Tessa 16 17 18 1 0 
a a Sela Et Ri NR 22 26 85 7 > 3 
ia: SAR Ia RPI 16 18 20 1 5 
WAS SE eee 24 25 28 8 0 
Ste Seca.  wectee. 5 5 7 0 2 
New Hampshire ................ 8 8 4 1 0 
eemmnenger . A 20S. 8 3 5 1 1 
New Menon... 200560 iS ek 17 19 21 0 2 
Paes uh. 8S080. aes ake 29 85 42 2 5 
North Carolina ................ 31 39 41 3 0 
TU no st. ine p wisn pnp 10 10 10 0 0 
(eee gant ge gree hed Settee athe Td 79 82 2 1 
eR en ee tee 33 34 39 1 4 
EEN SSI pe 24 24 31 6 1 
Pemmauaemiiet (966.8. 8445. 220%. 38 4] 41 0 0 
MeN 9 inc eee al S: 0 0 2 0 2 
South Carolina.) 65. 0.00. s05. 14 20 21 0 1 
ES Se 9 10 1l 1 0 
pe ST ee eee eee 87 40 41 1 0 
ie A, Ales nt eee 112 129 150 8 18 
ihe ad Paha ee Fa ae Nn at 4 5 8 8 0 
PS 0, oes 3 3 8 0 0 
ve. , ARE SR Aer Si Sie gare ci 21 26 80 1 3 
WE Cs ee. SS 85 39 41 1 1 
West Vitgilia).: 0.280), 0.8 13 16 18 2 0 
WSS id. ieee, : 19 19 21 1 1 
WN =. 6ciesicaan. de.xc'e 9 9 10 1 0 
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Chapters Added In 











CANADA 1954-56 1956-58 1958-60 1958-59 1959-60 
ACNE. Bh eS 8RER AR. 0 0 1 0 1 
British Columbia ............... 2 2 2 0 0 
Nees is hic hooks 0 1 1 0 0 
New Brunswick ................ 0 1 1 0 0 
I Oe os ee On Rae 2 2 2 0 0 
CRIN oon cies a toke ues eens 1 1 1 0 0 
BOAR nes cooctenvesgacr ws 1250 1414 1587 93 80 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 
Total Total Total Active and 
STATE Mbrshp. Mbrshp. Mbrshp. Associate Life Honorary Reserve 
ORGANIZATION 1957-58 1958-39 1959-60 Members Members Members Members 
UNITED STATES 
Alabama’: occ500060% 2,119 2,204 1,967 44 122 71 
yo. Sia: 183 149 139 2 ‘3 1 
yaa ee 673 729 585 89 82 23 
OE a. a 1,506 1,576 1,892 21 110 53 
California 5,280 5,601 4,976 173 141 31l 
Colorado .. 1,160 1,289 1,030 83 68 58 
Connecticut ....... 578 61l 536 36 18 21 
Delaware ........... 125 135 169 156 6 5 3 
District of Columbia. 160 158 198 157 5 10 26 
ep nant aa are 1,469 1,663 1,795 1,601 76 52 66 
aarnias: ea 1,484 1,518 1,610 1,480 26 41 63 
Ree 9 192 214 201 7 3 8 
1 1 ge RRR Ae 383 4388 506 449 8 88 16 
Weerere ... Sesh. 2,985 8,202 3,345 2,994 207 62 82 
Pe: rt 50s 8 2,729 2,855 3,042 2,783 78 109 72 
MISE. Sxderh len ae 1,068 1,168 1,207 1,072 60 36 89 
ee ee ee 2,360 2,423 2,685 2,185 220 220 60 
Kentucky ........... 753 789 821 771 15 16 19 
Tt EROS 1,468 1,586 1,661 1,491 73 82 65 
ER, ee | 44 483 506 453 20 22 ll 
Maryland ........... 633 659 690 624 27 28 11 
Massachusetts ...... 1,019 1,036 1,064 1,017 15 12 20 
Michigan ........... 1,544 1,616 1,683 1,501 69 42 71 
Minnesota .......... 954 984 1,062 931 50 38 43 
Mississippi ......... 737 761 841 721 50 45 25 
Missouri. 20.2.5... 6. 1,263 1,470 1,564 1,412 57 85 60 
Montana’... 0. . is .a 641 673 697 624 23 28 22 
NGDEORKA: s6:50:ecc esis. 1,020 1,074 1,183 994 73 56 10 
ES ETT 175 210 199 1 1 9 
New Hampshire .... 129 136 134 127 0 5 2 
New Jersey ......... 281 827 872 339 19 6 8 
New Mexico ........ 745 800 858 689 70 32 67 
New YOrk .......... 1,678 1,764 1,906 1,663 92 63 88 
North Carolina ..... 1,822 1,902 2,062 1,857 80 70 55 
North Dakota ...... 864 404 409 846 20 28 15 
| RS Creer e 4,333 4,508 4,590 8,919 297 148 226 
Oklahoma .......... 1,782 1,860 1,912 1,696 60 85 71 
OM iret ieee. ams 1,001 1,068 1,195 1,024 79 52 40 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,798 1,885 1,979 1,842 70 37 30 
Rhode Island ....... 94 92 88 80 5 1 2 
874 959 897 15 20 27 


South Carolina ...... 818 
South Dakota ....... 3 
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Tennessee .......... 1,540 1,637 1,752 1,628 38 28 60 
eee VE SCSE i 8,271 8, 7,080 553 698 832 
reine 370 327 2 12 9 
ae ee 146 155 149 134 4 7 4 
SR oat 1,002 1,085 1,113 1,021 38 24 80 
Washington ........ 1,578 1,629 1,777 1,604 81 53 89 
West Virginia ...... 699 740 826 771 24 15 16 
Wissemein ...;...... 948 1,002 1,078 927 97 24 80 
Wyoming .......... 850 867 378 839 8 12 19 
CANADA 
ere 0 0 26 26 0 0 0 
British Columbia .... 55 54 54 48 0 1 5 
Manitoba ........... 14 14 21 21 0 0 0 
New Brunswick ..... 6 6 12 12 0 0 0 
_ eesteetneee 86 38 43 42 0 0 1 
cas 43 43 43 42 0 0 1 

POEMS. wk cs 63,945 67,947 72,021 63,327 3,302 2,868 2,524 

VOTING STRENGTH 
OF 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
Number Number 

STATE of Votes STATE of Votes 
he eS eee e-Fer Stee ee “WO hr eo ea cae ete 129 
NE es ic Pie ceria 3 AEM is cocie oe ES ee eee © 218 
MOS So Bla Rs dace De es he cS ce 40 
Uc 2 SUP oo. ORE oe BGS =O ER. .... oss ceca 2 
2 SE Se Sees 288 New Hampshire ..............6.. 25 
pS es re BRP es oo owe sioeictees 71 
ail a aR ik td Eee «= I es oe ce de 152 
RES ee a er nee ee... Me oo oS ee 851 
SII 6 sre tin osc cae ew bec SPE Weer Caneeee ....0266.55...0 005 387 
ES. eee ee BO 86am Dee, 2... ko cee 73 
District of Columbia ............. Me OE oo SiR Tok osc cos eee 843 
Se SR es oe Se EE ere 351 
ae SSL tne Det Ge . 18S. ck ieee 8 
ee, 3, So EET, sai Me “Ge x. aie ccd ask 221 
BN oes coc bio k on ORES Sees OO Pémeiviiie-.i.... 00.06 882 
EE I Sa. OR | eee a eS. RSS 5 eee 8 
ge Ea Seat 22, Se oe Wee Gee cc 17 
ES Re a ere eee eee Sno - Same Gee os 62 eed 182 
SE, oo an. sk cats cases 253i 6SSeuie Dee. ...-- 82 
el OO i ee eee eee 333 
Ss nee = i TES oes erro es a 1,527 
see a ~<a ee Wee Pete... cater 
ne eee 2 ee A Vee. 2PE. oi c KOA FO 28 
|” Gy garnet ae BO «VE. EEE co ened ta co endeg 212 
ERS ec are a (2 A a «Wa S24 oo oc s, 837 
a. 5'< Stns Sess casege ie 5s me Weer PIII 8s 82S oe ca 159 
NN 282 ag a 2 rane og ot die eee Wee 350 oe 205 
Ee eee 154 Wyoming ..................-..+: 69 


ree rere mre el) ee ees os |B 13,320 








INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 


Several months ago we mailed ques- 
tionnaires to a hundred honorary mem- 
bers living in Europe to ascertain their 
opinion regarding establishing Delta 
Kappa Gamma in their respective coun- 
tries. From the nature of the responses, 
we question whether the time is propi- 
tious for such an enterprise. We recom- 
mend further study. 

Several letters have been exchanged 
between our office and the director of 
education of the government of American 
Samoa. Following his request for in- 
formation about the Society, he wished 
to know (if the occasion should arise) 
how a chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma 
could be organized there. While we 
could not hold out hope of a unit soon, 
we did send a large package of our publi- 
cations to Director M. J. Senter for use 
in their Teachers Institute in Pago Pago, 
July 25 to August 26, 1960. 


COMMITTEE WORK 


Although international committees are 
under the general direction of the in- 
ternational president, a number of ques- 
tions do come under our surveillance. In 
this phase of Delta Kappa Gamma work, 
gaps develop in the lines of communica- 
tion; materials sometimes do not reach 
the chapter chairmen. We wish to pro- 
pose that the incoming international 
president instruct the committee chair- 
men whom she appoints to publish in 
the News the suggestions they mail 
to state chairmen. (Ideas should be 
reviewed by the international president 
prior to publication.) Through this 
means not only the state and chapter 
chairmen but also members will receive 
the stimulation which international chair- 
men provide. 

Delta Kappa Gamma continues to 
synthesize its action program with the 
culture of its members and to make its 
influence felt upon many communities. 
One Committee on Pioneer Women 
donated a shelf of early textbooks to the 
state library. Service Committees of an- 
other state are meeting incoming foreign 
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exchange teachers at the New York 
City pier to promote world friendship. 
Several Selective Recruitment groups 
turned their attention to enlisting pros- 
pective college teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The whole scholarship program has 
grown in magnitude and importance as 
states have augmented the international 
plan. At least two matters warrant our 
attention. One relates to the membership 
of the international committees; the other, 
to the conditions affecting the number of 
applicants for scholarships. 

In the first Constitution and later in 
the pamphlet Management of Funds, 
Dr. Blanton set forth specific rules for 
the Scholarship Funds. Many of these 
regulations are currently in use although 
changes have been made as experience 
showed the rules to be impractical or 
inadequate. One of the eight original 
regulations was concerned with “the 
election and duties of chapter, state and 
national scholarship committees.” At the 
national level one member was elected 
at each convention by the Executive 
Board to serve six years. Terms were 
staggered to promote continuity. Eventu- 
ally this plan was abandoned in favor of 
an appointed committee. 

In general, each international presi- 
dent has selected some person from the 
retiring committee to become chairman 
of the new group during the following 
biennium. Carrying on the work by mail 
could be simplified for the chairman if 
the committee were relatively small (ap- 
proximately five persons) and if they 
were experienced at the international 
level. Perhaps during this biennium we 
might consider returning to the elected 
scholarship committee with staggered 
terms or accept a policy of a semiper- 
manent committee. 

The proportions of the scholarship 
program have grown since the Society 
celebrated its tenth anniversary by giving 
the first thousand dollar stipend. Thirty- 
eight regular international scholarships 
have been presented, totalling $65,500. 
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The foundation has increased to the ex- 
tent that now four scholarships can be 
granted each year. 

Another aspect of the scholarship 
program is the problem of securing appli- 
cants. Young Delta Kappa Gammas, 
sometimes uncertain of their professional 
status in their school system, hesitate 
to risk being away at college a year. 
Many of our mature members have 
reached a plateau where another degree 
is of no marked advantage to them. 
Women who have painstakingly worked 
into a principalship or supervisory posi- 
tion do not want to suffer change of 
status, reduction of salary, or reclassifica- 
tion as teachers if they take a year off 
for study. These are a few of the ob- 
structions to the functioning of the 
scholarship program. 

No increase in the size of the scholar- 
ship stipend will obliterate these diffi- 
culties. In a few states there have been 
no applicants for either the four-thou- 
sand-dollar or one-thousand-dollar gifts. 
Is discrimination allied with this prob- 
lem? What can be done on the state and 
chapter level to make it easier for am- 
bitious members to pursue graduate study 
and to apply for scholarships? Should 
these conditions be explored and suitable 
corrective measures attempted? 


TRAINING OF NEW LEADERS 


On the roll of the Society are thou- 
sands of members who were initiated 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. Some 
of them, having given generously of 
their talents, are now relinquishing heavy 
responsibilities. Another _ generation 
which did not experience the early 
struggles of Delta Kappa Gamma is 
supplying many of the chapter officers. 
This is a normal development. What 
preparation have these new leaders had 
for their duties? How thoroughly have 
they been indoctrinated in the history of 
the Society, its customs and purposes, 
its business procedures, the interrelation- 
ships and obligations under the charter? 

Often members belong to so many 
other professional and social groups that 


the image of what Delta Kappa Gamma 
stands for becomes blurred or merges 
with a host of organizational concepts. 
How unfortunate it would be were the 
Society to lose its unique qualities! How 
quickly this could happen if officers 
ceased to observe the Delta Kappa 
Gamma way of doing things! To those 
who waver in their loyalties, Dr. Blanton 
once wrote “Influence of Patterns” 
which is being reprinted in Our Heri- 
tage. Her suggestions are still timely. 
While at Headquarters we have con- 
sistently tried to foster recognition of 
the individuality of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
We believe that the problem of maintain- 
ing it is too important to discount. The 
solution lies not in revoking charters nor 
in other punitive measures, but in an 
instructional program. We recommend 
that the incoming international president 
give consideration to studying the de- 
sirability of adding a workshop for state 
presidents and treasurers to each regional 
conference with some part of the ex- 
penses subsidized by international. 


Well informed state officers are im- 
portant liaison personnel. Each biennium 
a number of efficient presidents care- 
fully chart their visits to chapters, pay- 
ing special attention to those newly 
organized. They advise with chapter 
executive boards, encourage quality work 
and help to interpret the international 
program. We salute our state presidents 
and their worthy assistants, the execu- 
tive secretaries, who have cooperated 
with our office in engendering a sense of 
high values and a pride in significant 
achievements on the state level. 

Eager to meet the compelling needs 
of changing conditions, chapters have 
sometimes extended their scope of in- 
terests to include peripheral—even irrele- 
vant—projects. While such a_ broad 
philosophy may appeal to a diversified 
membership, it may take the Society 
far afield from its original and avowed 
purposes. 

Perhaps we should weigh carefully 
what services other organizations are 
prepared to perform better than Delta 
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Kappa Gamma can and let them perform 
them. By establishing pnorities in local 
committee work, we can further insure 
the accomplishment of something really 
worthwhile each year. In examining and 
evaluating our endeavors, let us remem- 
ber to retain and to underscore those 
distinctive areas which have furnished 
our goals for thirty-one years—continuous 


intellectual and social development of 
our members, the advancement of women 
and the improvement of education. For 
these Delta Kappa Gamma is peculiarly 
equipped to make further contributions 
to society as long as the members ap- 
proach the future with zest, intelligence 
and courage. 

Eunan TEMPLE HOLDEN 

International Executive Secretary 








Report of the International 
COMBINED STATEMENT OF ASSETS 
































(On a 
AVAILABLE 
ASSETS TOTAL FUND 
Assets Other Than Fixed: 
Cash 

ee Meals. oe eek. vets ...ceet. $ 100.00 $ 100.00 

ee OED ics Seale oieess.. deeds 58,224.02 34,472.78 

Cash in Savings Accounts .................. 206,630.92 206,630.92 

Wee ee. Fee, es. $264,954.94 $241,203.65 
Investments—Government Securities .......... $318,961.19 $ —0-— 
Fixed Assets: 
IS ena CR En ae $ 7,800.00 $ —0-— 
a ak eee ae ai ce 167,822.39 1,255.89 
ee ee ne ne 65,361.32 15,948.61 
ono ce scics vec eb oeras ceeces 223.90 —0- 
eee ee AAS 65 lv. Bess Sconces $241,207.61 $ 17,204.50 
Other: 
Inter-Fund Receivables: 

Due From Available Fund ................. $ 1,533.68 $ —0-— 
Delta Kappa Gamma History ...... ........ 761.05 —0- 
PT eT eee ee 1.80 1.80 

ee ee es eg $ 2,296.53 $ 1.80 
I fo. oo le. epeteatl $822,420.27 $258,409.95 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accrued Liabilities: 
INE arose iccs voce oo 3 kOe S ed ac ws SER $ 718.85 $ 718.85 
Other: 
Inter-Fund Payables: 
Due Korean Scholarship Fund 
(World Fellowship) ...................... $ 2,997.82 $ 2,997.82 
Due Scholarship Fund ....................... 1,196.18 1,196.18 
Due Educators Award Fund .................. 150.00 150.00 
Dus Pomnanent Pund .. ...6052..000...02.008.. 187.50 187.50 





$ 4,531.50 $ 4,531.50 





Surplus: 
Balance—June 30, 1960 ...................... $817,169.92 $258,159.60 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ............... $822,420.27 $258,409.95 





Footnote: The Society, in addition to the above reflected assets, has special funds not carried on 
its general books, as follows: 


Dr. M. Margaret Stroh Retirement Fund: 


American National Bank—On Deposit ................. $ 17,314.67 
Special ———- Fund: 

Austin National Bank—On Deposit .................... $ 55,129.18 

EE aa ane ee $ 84 "573.99 139,703.17 





$157,017.84 





































Treasurer — 1959--1960 


AND LIABILITIES—JUNE 30, 1960 
































































































































Cash Basis) 
BUILDING PERMANENT SCHOLARSHIP EMERGENCY EDUCATORS 
FUND FUND FUND FUND AWARD 

fie —- i. ote ; 
1,052.02 12,123.38 6,977.23 2,268.78 1,329.88 
atte ilies <i ~§u ‘nile 
$ 1,052.02 $ 12,123.38 $ 6,977.23 $ 2,268.78 $ 1,329.88 
$ —0— $ 68,396.84 $222,470.75 $ —0-— $23,093.60 
ee $ 7,800.00 ¢ wie a $ oO 
164,926.50 1,640.00 —0-— —0— AO 
38,478.52 10,934.19 —0-— —0-— —0— 
—0-— 223.90 —0-— —0— —0— 
$208,405.02 $ 20,598.09 $ —0— $ —0— $ —0— 
$ —0— $ 187.50 $ 1,196.18 $ —0— $ 150.00 
<Q 761.05 ol igs aed 
—0— allie ~<ffine oi. we 
$ —0— $ 948.55 $ 1,196.18 $ —0— $ 150.00 
$204,457.04 $102,066.86 $230,644.16 $ 2,268.78 $24,573.48 
g ‘See or se = ~ — : 
+ ee > —<—- —_. q Lge 
ee ® ~<§s fhe —0- LG 
ae. ~* ee —0- are 
fi ee ars? wile. ie 
$ —0- $ —0- $ —0— $ 0 $ —Oe 
$204,457.04 $102,066.86 $230,644.16 $ 2,268.78 $24,573.48 

$204,457.04 $102,066.86 $230,644.16 $ 2,268.78 


























$24,573.48 








TRACE OF CASH 
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For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1960 





(Figures for the year ended June 30, 1959 were published in the Winter 1960 Bulletin) 


BALANCE —July 1, 1959 


RECEIPTS 
AVAILABLE FUND 
Reems anes .0... 2... SO $ 14,861.59 
hr Pvlrsaie ais coerce AOD 181,323.72 
Fees—Honorary Members ............. 2,961.00 
ey ee ee 11,835.25 
Bulletin Advertisement ............... 500.00 
ped ee Regt ee emai, era 8,937.88 
0 eee eee 537.93 
Collected for Transfer to Korean 
Scholarship Fund (World 
RSE CSE NEN RI: Es Seana te 1,523.47 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
ROO Er ee. sc ee ak $ 14,649.70 
Pee. Ct heediewais .6..-..55 Rb. OB 6,656.65 
Dee ogee. 85-.35-4....... Bb aay 2,836.41 
Geer Sone Dees-.::...... oo 1,139.90 
Cees 12.5 5.52.5. 51: BEL... 500.00 


U. S. Government Bonds Redeemed ... 32,000.00 


PERMANENT FUND 


I I oh oe sn Es ans Se $ 1,571.65 

Re ete ne et Nr en amt Sy 20,226.74 

| Sayer i ete ree aa 2,061.13 

U. S. Government Bonds Redeemed ... 4,000.00 
EDUCATORS AWARD FUND 

Se AO ey ee Sn ee $ 576.51 

U. S. Government Bonds Redeemed ... 500.00 


BUILDING FUND 
Contributions 


EMERGENCY FUND 
Contributions 


$217,480.84 


57,782.66 


27,859.52 


1,076.51 


890.00 


$194,271.84 


805,093.20 





TOTAL CASH TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR ...................... 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


AVAILABLE FUND 


General Expense 
Bulletin 
Insurance 
Meetings--Administrative 
Meetings—Convention 
Miscellaneous 
News 
Postage 
President’s Office 
Printing and Supplies 
Retirement—Dr. Stroh 
Retirement—Executive Secretary, 

Treasurer and Editor 
Salary—Executive Secretary 
Salary—Treasurer 
Salary—Editor 
Salaries—Secretarial 
Salary—Custodian 
Taxes—Real Estate 
Taxes—Payroll 
Telephone & Telegraph ... 
Travel—President 
Travel—Vice Presidents 
Travel—Regional 
Travel—Executive Secretary 
Travel—Treasurer 
Travel—Editor 
Utilities 
Maintenance and Repairs 
Office Supplies 
Library 

Total General Expense 
Current Year’s Accrual of Payroll 

Taxes Over Actual Payment 
Committee Expenses 
Returned Checks 
Capital Outlay—Furniture and 

Fixtures 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Government Securities Purchased 
Scholarships Paid 
Song Books Purchased 


806.79 


(120.86) 
4,397.43 
1.80 


431.89 


$150,319.96 





DISBURSEMENTS—Cont'd. 


PERMANENT FUND 
Government Securities Purchased ...... $ 19,015.37 


Furniture Purchased .................. 2,347.25 

Preparation—History of Society ....... 761.05 

Building Improvements ............... 1,640.00 
BUILDING FUND 

Furniture Purchased .................. $ 4,660.15 

i paeseth latedrw ale Pw Aaa Ae Nae BS 109.55 


EDUCATORS AWARD FUND 
Government Securities Purchased 


BALANCE—June 30, 1960 


The above balance represented by the following: 
Petty Cash 
Cash on Deposit: 

Available Fund 
Senet ss 2... ARIE Be si cake ses obey 
Permanent Fund 
Scholarship Fund 
eee. Pate ....: SIG cc. os. ath ee dt A 
Educators Award Fund 


Auditor’s Certificate 
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23,763.67 
4,769.70 
500.00 234,410.10 
$264,954.94 
$ 100.00 
$ 34,472.73 
1,052.02 
12,123.38 
6,977.23 
2,268.78 
1,329.88 
206,630.92 264,854.94 
$264,954.94 


We have examined the accompanying Statement of Assets and Liabilities, resulting 
from cash transactions, of THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY—AUSTIN, 
TEXAS, as of June 30, 1960, and the related Trace of Cash for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records, and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements present fairly the assets and liabilities 
of THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY—AUSTIN, TEXAS, at June 80, 1960, 
resulting from cash transactions, and the cash receipts and disbursements during the 


year then ended, on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Yours very truly, 


MARVIN M. HENRY 


Certified Public Accountant 








As has been the custom for a number 
of years, the report of the treasurer given 
at the international convention includes 
an explanation of the status of the vari- 
ous funds of the Society. In keeping 
with that practice, the balance of this 
report will explain in more detail the 
condition of each fund at the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1960. 


AVAILABLE FUND 


Because of the increase in dues in 
1956, and the continuous gain in mem- 
bership, the Society has been able to pay 
all current bills when presented and set 
aside a sizeable amount in savings ac- 
counts. These savings are designated to 
serve as a reserve and for the further 
implementation of our purposes. This 
money is now deposited in five of Aus- 
tin’s leading banks. This not only gives 
the Fund more protection, but has 
proved to be a good public relations ges- 
ture. Though we may appear to have 
accumulated a considerable balance, it 
must be remembered that there is much 
to be done if the purposes and plans of 
the Society are to be fulfilled. We still 
have many unorganized areas and some 
provision should be made for training 
conferences for our state and chapter 
officers. In view of these needs, we 
should be very careful about reducing 
the portion of dues set aside for the 
international office. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Scholarship Foundation grows 
slowly, but steadily. During the bien- 
nium, we have had $45,000 in U. S. “G” 
Bonds to mature. These bonds, which 
paid 2% per cent interest, were redeemed 
and the money reinvested in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds. $13,000 of these bonds 
bear 3% per cent interest and $32,000 
are yielding 4 per cent. In addition 
to this increase in income from interest, 
we have been able to purchase Govern- 
ment Bonds amounting to $29,000 from 
fees, all yielding from 8% per cent to 
4% per cent interest. At this time, the 
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income from interest on the bonds, plus 
other monies set aside for the Scholarship 
Fund, will enable us to increase the 
stipends for the three scholarships al- 
ready established or create a new 
scholarship. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Further evidence that members of the 
Society are most generous has been 
shown by the splendid response to the 
Special Scholarship Fund adopted as a 
project for the biennium at the Con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August, 1958. The first contribution to 
this worthy project came from Alpha Xi 
Chapter, Indiana, less than one month 
after the Convention. This may have 
been just the impetus needed to spur 
the members of Indiana to be the first 
state to reach its quota. 

At the time of the writing of this re- 
port, 40 states have reached their quotas; 
and a total of $138,901.45 has been 
donated by the states, provinces, and 
individuals. In addition to this, we have 
collected interest in the amount of 
$1261.12, which gives total receipts of 
$140,162.57. 


THE PERMANENT FUND 


Since our report to the Convention 
assembled in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
U. S. “G” Bonds in the Permanent Fund 
amounting to $5,000 have matured. 
These were redeemed and the proceeds 
reinvested in Government Bonds bear- 
ing 3% per cent and 4 per cent interest. 
Aside from those bonds, we have in- 
vested an additional $38,000 in Govern- 
ment Bonds for the Permanent Fund. 
The figures show that the Society has a 
total of $69,000 in government securities 
in this Fund. There still remains an un- 
finished portion of the Headquarters 
building that perhaps will have to be 
finished within a few years, as well as 
adding other facilities that were provided 
for in the original plan. The payment for 
the cost of preparation and publication 
of a comprehensive history of our organi- 
zation will be taken from the Permanent 
Fund. We can see that it is necessary 
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to maintain the Fund on the present basis 
for some time to come. 


THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Again, the membership of Delta Kappa 
Gamma has shown its true feeling of try- 
ing to fulfill the first purpose of the 
Society by donating funds toward the 
bringing of a foreign teacher to our 
country for a year of study. While no 
particular goal was set for this Fund, 
it was felt that the amount would have 
to be at least $2,500 before attempting 
to bring someone. It is most gratifying 
to know that $2,925.82 has been col- 
lected for this purpose. 


THE BUILDING/FURNISHINGS 
FUND 


The Building Fund, which originated 
in 1954 when funds for the Headquar- 
ters building were solicited, is still in- 
tact. Gifts for the furnishings were 
credited to this Fund also, which causes 
it to remain an active fund. Contribu- 
tions continue to come in for the pay- 
ment of various items which add much 
to the beauty and function of the build- 
ing. At the present time there is a 
balance of $1,052.02 in the Fund, all of 
which is earmarked for special articles. 


THE EDUCATOR’S AWARD FUND 


The Educator's Award Fund, estab- 
lished for the purpose of stimulating 
women to do educational research and 
writing, has a reserve of $23,000 in 
government securities. A $500, U. S. “G” 
Bond matured in November, 1959. It 








was redeemed and the proceeds rein- 
vested in a U. S. “H” Bond bearing 
4 per cent interest. The reserve of 
$23,000 provides ample income to grant 
an award of $1,000 each biennium to a 
woman whose book, in the opinion of 
the judges, is chosen as the outstanding 
contribution to education during that 
biennium. 


THE EMERGENCY FUND 


Following the flood that swept away 
the town of Vanport, Oregon, in 1948, 
the Emergency Fund was created to help 
in such disasters. Monetary gifts for this 
Fund come from collections at the inter- 
national conventions and regional con- 
ferences. No payment has been made 
from the Fund this biennium, and the 
amount stands now at $2,268.78. 


THE BERNETA MINKWITZ FUND 


In appreciation for her many years 
of devoted service to the Society as its 
treasurer, Miss Berneta Minkwitz was 
presented checks iotaling $6,375.17. 
These checks were from special contribu- 
tions from our membership for this pur- 
pose. Public recognition was given her 
in an impressive ceremony at the Birth- 
day Luncheon held during the Inter- 
national Convention in Minneapolis in 
1958. 

I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the state and chapter treasurers 
for their devotion and loyalty to the 
Society. They expend hours of time 
and much energy in the tremendous task 
of handling your money. They deserve 
and need your support. 

Guapys E. JoHNSON 
International Treasurer 
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Report of the International Editor 


1958-1960 


The last two years have been years of 
growth in understanding of the possibili- 
ties for service to the Society that lie in 
the position of International Editor and 
constant effort to take advantage of as 
many opportunities to serve as time will 
allow. With increased understanding 
and greater skill the Editor has sought 
to provide ever more stimulating and 
thought-provoking publications for the 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


BULLETIN 


In accordance with suggestions made 
by the members of the Administrative 
Board at their meeting in November, 
1958, the feature article (or articles) in 
each issue of the Bulletin has dealt with 
one of the themes of the program focus 
for the year. The Editor has sought 
to secure as authors women whose back- 
ground of study and experience qualified 
them to speak with authority on the sub- 
jects assigned to them. 

The 1959-1960 focus was introduced 
in the Spring, 1959, issue by the Chair- 
man of the international Committee on 
Program. Three articles on the first 
theme of this focus appeared in the 
Summer Bulletin, and others followed in 
the Fall, Winter, and Spring issues. In 
the same manner the new focus for 
1960-1961 has been introduced in the 
most recent issue—the Summer, 1960, 
Bulletin—by the article on the need for 
understanding unfamiliar cultures and 
another giving a global view of educa- 
tion. Feature articles on the various 
phases of the new focus have been as- 
signed to a number of capable writers 
and will appear throughout the year. 
The list includes distinguished members 
who know intimately the life <nd cultures 
of other lands and can contribute much 
to our understanding of their people. 





These articles tied to program themes 
are intended as new ideas for back- 
ground understanding of the program. 
They should not be used verbatim in 
chapter meetings in lieu of well-prepared 
chapter programs. 

A number of international scholarship 
winners have prepared manuscripts for 
the Bulletin, and several of these have 
been used during the biennium. Others 
will follow. Each writer was asked to 
share with Delta Kappa Gammas some 
vital phase of her study that would have 
wide reader interest and value. Since 
the subjects pursued have varied greatly, 
this has given the Bulletin a broader 
outlook, which letters from members 
indicate has been well received. Other 
articles, although not directly part of 
the program background, have con- 
tributed to understanding of the prob- 
lems of education and the efforts being 
made everywhere to find adequate an- 
swers. 


NEWS 


During this biennium the amount of 
material coming in for the News has in- 
creased at such a great rate that it has 
been necessary to use 8 point type— 
instead of 10 point—in all but three is- 
sues. This is expected to continue to be 
the case. 

Every issue of 1959-1960 and nearly 
every issue during 1958-1959 carried 
publicity for the Special Scholarship 
Fund or the regular internaticnal scholar- 
ships. These varied from news stories 
to tabulations of contributions and fea- 
turettes of statements by former scholar- 
ship winners and others interested in 
the program. 

As plans for the International Conven- 
tion have developed, these have been 
presented to our readers in a variety of 
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ways. The Convention committees have 
been most cooperative in helping with 
this publicity. 

Serving the most important of the 
purposes of the News has been the con- 
stant publicity given to the work of the 
Society on all levels as we sought to 
inform members of the aims, purposes, 
programs of work, and achievements and 
to challenge them with news of unusu- 
ally worthwhile state and chapter pro- 
grams, projects, and activities. As state 
and chapter chairmen have become more 
aware of the value of such news in 
stimulating the work of other groups, the 
supply of stories coming in to the Edi- 
tor has doubled and trebled. 

So many honors have come to our 
members that it has become necessary 
to restrict stories in the News to those 
that tell of distinctions or. international, 
national, or state levels. Very seldom is 
the-e room now for news of purely local 
honors. Stories about this sort of award 
should be sent to the state editor for 
publication in the state paper. 


MAILING LIST 


The postal card check-up of the cor- 
rectness of names and addresses on the 
mailing list, completed in June, 1959, 
has eliminated many errors that had been 
carried for a long time. Careful copy- 
reading and proofreading of all additions 
and changes since that check-up have 
kept errors at a minimum, and the mail- 
ing list seems to be in the best shape that 
it has been in for a long time. 

The Editor keeps a running record of 
additions, drops, and changes in order 
to be able to know at any moment ex- 
actly how many plates are in the mailing 
list file, how many copies of the News and 
the Bulletin must be printed for the next 
issue, and how many new plates and 
drops we should be charged for on the 
monthly bill. In addition, this year she 
undertook the checking of all persons not 
members who have been receiving copies 
of the publication. This had not been 
done for many years because of the lack 
of sufficient staff at Headquarters. She 


prepared a list of exchanges, subscrip- 
tions and special addresses. Letters were 
written to all editors on the exchange 
list who had not been sending their pub- 
lications in return. A few who replied 
that they were not interested in exchange 
were dropped from our mailing list. 
Those who had not replied by August 1 
were also dropped. 


Through the years a number of chap- 
ters have presented gift subscriptions to 
high school, college and university, and 
public libraries. A few have sent in pay- 
ments for each year since, but most had 
never paid again. These addresses had 
merely been carried on the mailing list 
year after year because no one on the 
staff had time to check them. Now, all 
of these are up-to-date. Some chapters 
have chosen to pay for the subscriptions; 
others have asked to have them dropped. 
Several libraries have written to say that 
they will pay for the publications here- 
after as they wish to continue to receive 
them. A system of billing all subscrip- 
tions and checking all exchanges is now 
being carried out each year. 


On July 1 there were 74,113 plates in 
the mailing list. Of these, eighty-nine 
are for non-members. These include 
seventeen paid subscriptions for libraries, 
sixty-four exchanges, and eight names of 
persons who receive the publications for 
various special reasons. Of the seven- 
teen paid subscriptions, ten are paid for 
by chapters and seven by the libraries 
themselves. Included are one_ school 
professional library, one high school 
library, three public libraries, and twelve 
libraries in colleges and universities. 

Our attention was called last year to 
the long delay in mail delivery between 
the mainland and Hawaii and Alaska and 
the difficulties that occur especially when 
the issues of the News that carry registra- 
tion and reservation blanks are late. 
Accordingly, the Editor arranged for the 
News to be sent by air to all names in 
Alaska and Hawaii, and also those in 
Canada. We trust that this has been 
helpful. The extra cost has been com- 
paratively small and was easily borne by 








the amount allotted for the News in the 
budget. 


CTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Editor assisted the Chairman of 
the international Committee on Pro- 
gram in some of the work in the prepara- 
tion of the new Program Manual, evaluat- 
ing the source materials listed by mem- 
bers of the Committee for each program 
theme, deleting those that proved to be 
out-dated, adding other more recent 
sources, and preparing the lists for pub- 
lication. In addition she assisted with 
copyreading and proofreading as_re- 
quested by the Chairman. 

During the summer of 1959 the Edi- 
tor was assigned the work of editing the 
new bulletin then in preparation by the 
international Committee on Research, and 
the first week in January was set as pub- 
lication date. The manuscript was re- 
ceived at Headquarters during the 
Thanksgiving meeting of the Administra- 
tive Board. It went to the printer on 
December 1, and the bulletins were all 
in the mail on January 4. 

Free copies of this booklet, entitled 
Leadership: Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities, were sent to all members of the 
International Executive Board and to all 
chapter presidents to be passed on to 
their program chairmen. We hope that 
these chairmen are finding it, as Miss 
Hiller said in her foreword, “a source of 
valuable information for program par- 
ticipants during the remainder of the 
year and a guide for the work of chap- 
ter committees as they seek to further 
the purposes of Delta Kappa Gamma in 
the years ahead.” 

Each fall the International Directory 
must be revised and reprinted. In even- 
numbered years, when the lists of new 
chapter presidents come in, this is a 
tremendous job as every name end every 
address must be checked with our mailing 
list to be certain of accuracy. Often we 
will have a more recent address than 
one listed by the state president. It-is 
extremely important that names of new 
presidents shall be reported to the state 
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presidents immediately after their elec- 
tion in order that the new Directory will 
not be held up while the Editor writes, 
telephones, or even telegraphs to get 
this information so the copy can go to the 
printer. 

The Circular of Information was re- 
vised in September, 1958, and brought 
up to date. In order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of revising it in the middle of the 
biennium, the list of state presidents was 
left out. Thus, it is now quite satisfac- 
tory for use during the entire two years. 
The Circular will be revised and re- 
printed immediately after this Conven- 
tion. It is well for chapter presidents to 
estimate their needs for these Circulars 
carefully in order not to have many left 
over as they will be obsolete for the next 
biennium. 

The Constitution was revised in Sep- 
tember, 1958, and was available within 
a very short time. Current orders for 
Constitutions should be held up until 
there has been sufficient time for the 
changes authorized by this Convention 
to be made. 


RELATED WORK 


With the approval of the Administra- 
tive Board in November, 1958, the Edi- 
tor ordered sixteen professional maga- 
zines and the NEA Educational Research 
Service for the Headquarters library. 
These are valuable reading and resource 
material for members of the professional 
staff. They also serve as a source of addi- 
tional reference material for program 
planning. Six of these magazines are 
being received as exchanges; the other 
ten are paid subscriptions. 

In the fall of 1959, in answer to a 
number of requests, the Editor prepared 
a bibliography of books, articles, pam- 
phlets, and brochures on the subject of 
merit rating for teachers. This was first 
announced as available in the November 
News. The original supply was soon 
exhausted, and she prepared a revised 
list which was announced in the March 
News. By July 1 she had sent out 418 
copies of this bibliography. -In addition to 
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requests from members who wished to 
obtain materials for chapter programs, 
others came from chairmen of local 
salary committees, superintendents of 
schools, principals, local and state super- 
visors, and professors in colleges of edu- 
cation. Two of the latter requested 
enough copies to supply students in 
their classes. The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals asked for 
a copy, and the Associate Secretary 
wrote in acknowledgment, commending 
the excellent choice of sources. 

From time to time other requests come 
in for bibliographies on various program 
subjects. By using the University of 
Texas library, the Editor has been able 
to answer all of these requests; and she 
is happy to do so whenever there is suf- 
ficient time. 

In preparation for the 1959-1960 pro- 
gram focus, the Editor has prepared and 
sent out to all chapters packets of addi- 
tional program materials. These include 
bibliographies of recent source materials 
for each of the five themes of the 1959- 
1960 focus and a list of free films that 
chapters may wish to consider. The Editor 
will be happy to answer inquiries about 
other materials for the year. 

A number of requests for reprints of 
articles from the Bulletin have come in 
during the last two years. Of these, some 
have been from state and local super- 
visors who wished to put certain articles 
into the hands of all of their teachers. 
This is excellent public relations for the 
Society, as well as a fine service to edu- 
cation. Since the cost of reprints in 
quantities of less than 1,000 is almost 
prohibitive, the Editor has filled most of 
these requests by cutting the articles 
from Bulletins that have been returned 
as undeliverable. 

Two articles from the Fall Bulletin 
were reprinted in the Arizona Teacher, 
and the Minnesota Journal of Education 
has used two of our illustrations. 

Several members have written to re- 
quest the Editor to seek to have the So- 
ciety’s publications listed in Baird's 
Manual and Education Index. Since 





only campus sororities and fraternities 
are listed in Baird’s, The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society is not eligible for that 
publication. The Editor of Education 
Index, in his reply to our inquiry, ex- 
plained that the publications to be listed 
in the Index are chosen by the subscrib- 
ers. A committee is presently consider- 
ing those to be selected, ana a packet of 
last year’s Bulletins has been turned over 
to them for study. We will be informed 
when the decision has been made. 


RECENT DECISIONS 


The international Committee on Pub- 
lications met at Headquarters on July 4, 
1960, to consider the contract for print- 
ing the Bulletin and the News for the 
next three years and other plans for the 
publications. After studying the new 
prices presented by The Steck Company 
of Austin and discussing all of the factors 
involved, the Committee unanimously 
<pproved the Editor’s recommendation 
that the Society enter into a second 
three-year contract with the Company. 

The new contract provides for a rise 
in costs of about 3.8 per cent for the 
Bulletin and 4.83 per cent for the News. 
Cost of maintaining the mailing list will 
be increased by about 37.5 per cent be- 
cause of the addition of services that we 
have found necessary in order to keep 
the list accurate. Since the volume is 
small, the actual amount of increase for 
the mailing list will be a small item in 
the publications budget. During the last 
two years the Company has been provid- 
ing these services at no extra charge 
while we worked out the best procedure 
for handling the mailing list efficiently. 

Although provision was made in the 
contract signed in 1957 for a percentage 
increase in rates at any time if the cost 
of materials and labor went up, no in- 
crease has been made. The new contract, 
therefore, reflects all increased cost to the 
Company since 1957 and was considered 
quite reasonable by the members of the 
Committee. 

After discussion of plans for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the News, the 





Committee authorized the addition of two 
extra pages to each of four issues—be- 
sides the March issue in even-numbered 
years, which always carries the slate of 
officers, the information about candidates, 
and the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution. This extra space will be 
used in early issues each year for the 
recommendations of international chair- 
men for the work of state and chapter 
committees. Also proposed was the use 
of some of these pages for the registra- 
tion and reservation blanks for Regional 
Conferences and International Conven- 
tions. Many members have expressed 
their desire for an arrangement that 
would make it unnecessary to cut up their 
papers in order to send in these blanks. 
This could be taken care of by placing 
the blanks on the fold-over page with 
the back left vacant. 

Minor changes in format for the Bul- 
letin were discussed and approved. The 
Committee commended the style, format, 
and content of the Bulletin in general 
and suggested few changes. Plans were 
made for a stimulating new series of 
articles on recent educational develop- 
ments and proposals to be carried in 
forthcoming issues, and possible authors 
were considered. 
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With the approval of the International 
President, the Editor chose to attend the 
ASCD conferences in Cincinnati in 1959 
and in Washington, D.C., in 1960 as the 
professional meetings provided for by the 
1958 International Convention, which 
voted that $300 should be set aside each 
year for that purpose. These conferences 
proved to be excellent choices, for she 
heard leaders of the profession discuss- 
ing the vital issues of education today. 
Next year she will attend a different con- 
ference in her effort to become better 
acquainted with all phases of education. 

Although invited to attend the White 
House Conference as a member of the 
working press, the Editor decided that 
since the invitation had come after all 
arrangements for attending the ASCD 
conference had been made, it would be 
wise not to attempt to change plans at 
that late date. 

These years as your International Edi- 
tor have been stimulating, challenging, 
and singularly rewarding. The possibili- 
ties for service are endless; the only lim- 
itations are those created by the in- 
flexibility of time. We anticipate in- 
creasing opportunities for more effective 
contributions to the work of the Society 
in the biennium ahead. 

HELEN E. HinsHaw 
International Editor 
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BULLETIN 
Number Number Cost of 
Issue Mailed of Pages Publication 
1958-1959 
Walks cchsiscéiors «s 65,468 96 $ 9,490.77 
Winter ....... 67,301 64 7,475.79 
Syring*.....2- 64% 68,800 64 7,528.27 
Summer ...... 69,900 64 7,530.63 
271,469 $32,025.46 
1959-1960 
ae rat epee 69,441 68 $ 8,226.62 
Winter ........ 71,582 68 8,323.37 
ee ae 72,660 64 7,701.95 
Summer ...... 73,357 64 7,970.40 
287,040 $32,222.34 
NEWS 
Number Printing 
Issue Mailed & Mailing 
1958-1959 
September .......... 65,068 $1,090.46 
Ong sie ic. . 8) nk. 65,468 1,075.63 
November .......... 66,056 1,116.04 
December .......... 67,301 1,100.64 
February ........... 68,285 1,133.67 
Me es 2h OPA 68,394 1,142.33 
| GE ie Sree Sn Bc 68,626 1,157.25 
MO aT Pe ny 69,536 1,143.67 
538,734 $8,959.69 
1959-1960 
September ...... 69,397 $ 1,146.31 
October’ ......... 69,483 1,232.86 
November ....... 69,577 1,155.09 
December ....... 69,832 1,159.61 
February ........ 72,616 1,221.59 
March (6 pp) .... 72,659 1,578.76 
BP F805 72,945 1,208.10 
Me HO et 73,356 1,212.64 
Pee 8s bat 73,701 1,206.17 








$11,121.13 


$1,323.05 


























Total 

Postage Cost 
$ 278.30 $ 9,769.07 
272.51 7,748.30 
247.18 7,775.45 
248.95 7,779.58 
$1,046.94 $33,072.40 
$ 276.29 $ 8,502.91 
279.28 8,602.65 
243.81 7,945.76 
247.77 8,218.17 
$1,047.15 $33,269.49 

Total 

Postage Cost 
$106.20 $1,196.66 
113.96 1,189.59 
126.40 1,242.44 
151.66 1,252.30 
103.16 1,236.88 
112.12 1,254.45 
105.18 1,262.43 
109.80 _1,253.47 
$928.48 $9,888.17 
160.25 $ 1,306.56 
148.99 1,381.85 
141.64 1,296.78 
131.86 1,291.47 
145.59 1,367.18 
129.84 1,708.60 
154.54 1,362.64 
143.84 1,356.48 
166.50 1,372.67 





$12,444.18 
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MAINTAINING MAILING LIST 





Dropping 

Old Plates Cost 
2,633 $ 144.35 
4,981 834.77 
3,333 161.10 
0 40.45 

0 20.60 

885 87.27 
688 56.67 
1,142 87.44 
467 44.96 
676 56.25 
482 74.79 
14,787 $1,108.65 
860 80.50 
1,354 ’ 47.81 
49 4.19 
210 13.75 
1,503 104.85 
1,128 115.12 
1,140 127.75 
1,049 106.54 
765 65.38 
380 39.00 
496 52.79 
855 72.83 


$ 835.01 














GALAXY OF BALFOUR 
SERVICES 

The BALFOUR BLUE 

BOOK, a catalog of per- 

sonal gifts, favors and 

awards. Write for free 

copy. 


Medals and Trophies 
Ceramics—free flyer 


Stationery and Paper 


Products beautifully en- 
graved. Samples on re- 
quest. 





TeBSiVUe FS 
of the JEWELER’S ART 


Your badge—a triumph of skilled and highly trained 
Balfour craftsmen—is a steadfast and dynamic sym- 
bol in a changing world. 


Wear your pin with pride as it reflects the rich 
——s of your fraternity and heralds a bright 
uture. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
SOCIETY OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


10K 1/10 10K 

Gold Gold Filled 
Large size Key —__________. $ 5.00 $3.50 
Small size Key 4.00 2.75 
ra size Key-Pin 6.00 5.50 
Small size Key-Pin —_____- 4.75 3.50 
State President’s Bar Pin .. 14.75 
State Founder’s Bar Pin ____ 9.00 5.00 
Chapter President’s Bar Pin 9.25 6.50 


Taxes: 10% Federal and any state tax in addition. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Orders for official insignia must be sent on official 
order blanks accompanied by official permit cards, 
both signed by the International President. Write 
to 416 West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas, for order 
blanks and permit cards. 


Write for new complete price list. 


Official Jeweler to THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


. e 


ATTLEBORO, y MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada—L. G. Balfour Company Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 




















Mrs. Mary D. Deans POSTMASTER: 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEE! 
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